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Young Bill Slater, a part-time student in a special training program conducted by his local school system, is also learning to be an expert millwright under his father's eye in the Studebaker shops. 
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There’s nobody like a boy’s own father to 


school him in Studebaker craftsmanship 


aeci a ceuntaiaateslan STUDEBAKE!: 
thes Rae Builder of trustworthy 
cars and trucks 
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Montreal Liked It 


OF SPECIAL interest to Montreal readers 
of SN s the February 14 edition in which 
the “Home Town” was featured in an article 
ny Fred Kaufman and Gordon McCaffrey 
On ‘ednesday evening, in the famous 
Normandie Roof Night Club atop the 
Mount Royal Hotel, Mr. C. E. “Chuc” 
smith, Manager and Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Montreal Tourist & Convention Bureau, 
presente! two specially bound copies of the 





—Carpenter 


CHUC" SMITH TO RUTH SOREL 


Montreal-featured edition to Miss Ruth 
Sorel of the Ruth Sorel ballet, and to Mr. 
C, K. Dwinell, General Manager of the 
Mount Royal Hotel. 

The presentation of the two editions, 
stated Smith, was in recognition of the fine 
contribution towards Canadian culture 
made by Miss Ruth Sorel in forming and 
building up what is now recognized as one 
of the country’s foremost ballet groups, and 
by Mr. Dwinell, who was responsible for 
bringing for the first time to a Canadian 
Night Club any ballet group. (See P. 21.) 


Montreal, Que GRETA MORRIS 


Just Kids 


MAY | make a protest in rhyme—with 
apologies to Tom Hood? 


O it’s kids, kids, kids, 

From weary chime to chime, 

Kids and kiddies and kids again, 
In talk and prose and rhyme. 


Do children no longer exist? 

Are there no little girls alive? 

Are lads and boys but a memory dim, 
And only kiddies thrive? 


O it’s kids, kids, kids, 

Till we wish we had never heard 
That often erroneous, never euphonious, 
Misapplied, overworked word. 


Toronto, Ont HELEN FAIRBAIRN 


Newspaper Guild 


WHEN SATURDAY NiGHT doubts editorially 
hat a supporter of Mr. Coldwell can write 
news ir > same way aS a supporter of 
Mr. St. Laurent or Mr. Drew, it infers that 
employees of The Canadian Press either 
dave no nions of their own or that they 


fave b creened betore employment 


Tha the way CP operates. Its staffers 


tep facts and take a_ professional 
pnd Ying expressions of opinion out 
0 





es. To suggest that they would 
om this first principle of their 
ership in the American News- 
Paper ( is a slur on a group of able 


ewsp n and on the employers who 
tired 

The S not affiliated with any politi- 
the : s functions in CP would be 
Hose union acting as bargaining 
st roup of employees. CP staffers 
ae t *h a regard for their work to 
= ntatives of any political party 
{0 te what to write 
e 

or 
; EDGAR SIMON 
; EIGHT YEARS as a Toronto 
lewsr ta . 
L SI in and member of the Guild, 
neve hin 
Ea e heard of any pressure on us 
to vc I ‘i 

In 1 a . 

n ted States the Guild was com- 


Poli Support and did support the CIO 

! tion Committee, and in Britain 
Union of Journalists supports 
Party; yet I have never heard of 


the N i] 


an authenticated example, and rarely even 
of a suggestion, of a newspaperman’s slant- 
ing a single story against his employer's 
policy : 

My own experience is that newspapermen 
bend backwards not to do so because their 
sense of ethics is heightened by member- 
ship in a trade union. 


Ottawa, Ont. PAUL A. GARDNER 


NEWSPAPER GUILDSMEN everywhere 
would greet with derision the assumption 
on which your editorial “CP and the News- 
paper Guild” (SN Feb. 28) builds its con- 
clusion. Your premise is that a news writer 
becoming a Guild member thereby loses 
his right to think and vote as he chooses, 
and must goose-step at the command of 


some labor boss. That never was, and please 
God, never will be so 

The Guild does not select its members 
It admits persons whom a_ publisher has 
seen fit to employ. Like the employers, our 
members may be of any political stripe 
No one knows, or asks 

You see difficulties in news handling by 
a “biased” writer, and true, there are diffi- 
culties. Every newsman covers—and faith 
fully reports — speeches voicing opinions 
violently opposed to his own: e.g., at a 
Communist rally! 

Canadian Press writers serve the whole 
range of political persuasion among the 
publisher-members of CP. They do so satis- 
factorily. They will continue to do so, 
as Guild members. 


Toronto, Ont CHARLES E. CRISSEY 
International Representative 


American Newspaper Guild 
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STANDING tables, 
walkers, relaxation 
chairs and parallel 
bars are just a few 
items of home 
equipment which 
are manufactured in 
the workshop of the 
Ontario Society for SEfaster SEALs 
Crippled Children 

and which are made available to 
handicapped children’ on doctors’ 
recommendations. 


HELP 


CRIDPIED CHILDREN | 





Use Easter Seals—Help Crippled Children 
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TWO WAYS 


At no time in the history of Canada has the 
meat packing business had more signifi- 
cance than it has today. It provides a 
market for livestock raised by Canadian 
farmers and ranchers; it makes available a 
dependable supply of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts to consumers throughout Canada and 
the United Kingdom. In this business the 
firm of Burns & Co., Limited serves farmers 
and consumers through seven modern pack- 
ing plants. strategically located across 
Canada. 


As underwriters and distributors of its 
securities, we are proud to have had a part 
in the growth of this company whose tradi- 
tions are as old as the Canadian West. 


Dominion SECURITIES 


CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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BELL TELETYPE 


Minutes after its receipt, the order is flashed to factory or 


warehouse 


helps speed service to customers . . 


in print. Delivery can start immediately. 
That’s just one of many ways in which BELL TELETYPE 


. For a demonstration, 


call your Telephone Business Office and a BELL expert 


will be glad to visit you. 
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:) THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 





CANADA AND THE COLD WAR 


THE search for some way to break 
the East-West deadlock—literally one 
for survival—must go on. Meanwhile 
the free countries must keep their 
powder dry in the event diplomacy 
and other negotiations fail. That sums 
up what was said in Parliament's first 
full-dress debate on foreign affairs this 
session. It was agreed the unity of the 
free countries must not be weakened 
by trade and exchange difficulties and 
that everything possible should be 
done to avoid a “freezing” of the dol- 
lar and sterling areas. The democracies 
must stay strong and grow stronger. 

At the same time, if there is ever 
an opening in that barrier of unsolved 
problems between the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds, the opening 
should be expanded and nothing left 
undone toward working out a “live 
and let live” agreement with the Rus- 
sions. Opposition Leader Drew cau- 
tioned against haste in the recognition 
of the Communist Government in 
China both by the UN and by Can- 
ada. Peace would never be assured by 
submitting to Russian “blackmail.” 

The caution, in the view of observ- 
ers here, is unneeded. There are a 
great many members of Parliament 
and of the Government for whom the 
issue of recognition of Communist 
China is inextricably mixed up with 
that of recognition of the Franco 
regime in Spain. 


GOOD SHOW, POOR HOUSE 


THERE was no mincing of words in 
any of the speeches about the critical 
situation between the East and the 
West. There still was hope of a peace- 
ful settlement, everybody said. But 
everybody said, too, that it will take 
more than wishful thinking to assure 
that atomic energy will be used to 
open a great new age of human prog- 
ress, not to destroy a civilization. 

Those members of Parliament who 
remained in the Commons followed 
the debate attentively. But many an 
MP had to read the debate in Han- 
sard next day—that is, if they wanted 
to know what the Government and 
their colleagues were thinking about 
the international situation. Scores 
walked out even while External Af- 
fairs Minister Pearson was giving the 
opening speech. Others followed until 
at one stage observers counted only 
15 members (including Prime Minis- 
ter St. Laurent) on one side of the 
House, and 18 on the other. 

Wrote one Capital observer: “Per- 
haps with the dropping of a hydrogen 
bomb interest will perk up. Perhaps.” 


EMERGENCY POWERS 


The opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Canada that federal rent controls 
are valid has helped to clarify Par- 


Help the RED CROSS —Give Generously 





}OTTAWA VIEW 


liament’s rights in the field of mer. 
gency powers. In effect, the cow try’s 
highest court says that Parliame:: has 
the right not only to proclaim ~:mer- 
gency powers but to carry therm on 
until it feels the emergency ; at 
an end. 

Since the war’s end Members of 
Parliament have been arguiny the 
question. On the one hand, i: was 
argued that while it may be proper in 
wartime under the constitution to as. 
sume powers that belong to the proy- 
inces, the federal authority has no 
legal right to continue to exercise such 
powers when the war is over. The 
Government has taken the stand it 
was within its rights to continue war- 
time emergency regulations during the 
period of transition from war to peace. 
That is what it has been doing. and 
that is what the Supreme Court says 
it can do. 


STAND-PAT BUDGET 


THIS much is certain about the 1950 
Abbott Budget: taxpayers can expect 
little or no relief. Revenues have been 
falling steadily and expenditures 
mounting. There can be little hope 
of anything in the way of further in- 
come tax cuts on any important scale. 


Tentative plans are that Finance 
Minister Abbott will present the 
budget shortly before the Easter 
recess. 


The Budget was brought down on 
March 22 last year but that was an 
advance of the usual date. A federal 
election was in the offing and the 
Government wanted to get its tax- 
slashing budget before the people well 
ahead of the voting. For some years 
business has been urging governments 
to bring their budgets down early in 
order to clear the business air .n the 
country. 


GOVERNMENT SURVIVES 


AS EVERYBODY expected it would 
—considering its overwhelminy ma- 
jority—the Government survived the 
first non-confidence vote of the ses- 
sion. A Progressive Conse vative 
amendment to a Government © otion 
to go into supply, traditionally | time 
when any subject may be brou: >t Up. 


was voted down 148 to 5: The 
amendment proposed a_ co! mon 
wealth and empire conferen to 


devise policies to restore oi los 
markets and provide jobs f — oUF 
Canadian people” and it set off 4 
five-hour Commons’ debate o: trade 
problems. 

Members of opposing parties “half 
ed the Government with lettin: com 
monwealth trade slip away » :thout 
any serious effort to hold it. .. CCF 
member suggested the Canadi: 1 peo 
ple would accept a bit of aust rity © 
keep the British market. 
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ER 
since the beginning of the year, Hume 
Canada's Ambassador to Washington, has 


distinguished himself in 
negotiations. Last month 
there was the successful 
conclusion of the Canada- 
U.S. military assistance 
pact. last week Mr. 
Wrong's work for the new 
treaty in the Niagara 
River power development 
was praised by Ontario 
Hydro Chairman’ Robert 
Saunders. Yet many other 
jobs that few of us hear 
about are performed with 
equal diplomatic skill and 
finesse. Historian-turned- 


diplomat, Hume Wrong 


slong well with Americans but frequently reminds 


st ‘‘Canadians are not just Americans living 
e up north.'' See Page 24.—Photo by Karsh. 
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Bright Spots in Dull Debate 


THE DEBATE on the Address al- 
ways tends to peter out abjectly af- 
ter the first two or three days. And 
this year proved no_ exception. 
Indeed, unless I am growing more 
carping and critical, this one was 
about the dullest I have followed 
since I came to Ottawa in 1929. 

One hesitates to attack any fea- 
ture of parliamentary government 
in a world which so needs to foster 
its free institutions. But I think, in 
spite of the obvious gains from an 
unrestricted period of general ex- 
change at the beginning of a new 
session, something will have to be 
done to reduce the sheer waste of 
time of Parliament connected with 
this feature. What makes the empti- 
ness of much of the 1950 Debate 
particularly apparent is that it is 
only a few weeks since the last 
session ended. Few members seem 
to have accumulated anything fresh 
or startling to contribute. 

Of course it is loose usage to 
call it a debate at all. Debate im- 
plies discussion and contest. There 
is a bit of that, but for the most 
part the typical Address “Debate” 
consists of a series of unconnected 
speeches prepared in advance, fre- 
quently (in defiance of the rules) 
read to the House, and well inter- 
larded with long quotations. 


Boil Them Down 


Frankly, most of them are not 
even good speeches, in spite of the 
preparation and the close adher- 
ence to written texts and clippings. 
One hears party political debating 
“points” at times, scored against the 
Government and duly rebutted. 
One listens to a good deal of 
muddled or superficial comment 
on a very wide range of matters. 
One yawns through quantities of 
casual unsupported opinions. A 
good editor could take the average 
40-minute speech, running to 6,000 
words, and boil it down to a thou- 
sand words with benefit to all. 

However, these are the voices of 
the people’s representatives, and 
we can put up with a good deal of 
verbiage if the only alternative is 
high efficiency under some form of 
dictatorship. Members come down 
here from their ridings for the first 
time and feel they are expected to 
get up and talk for forty minutes 
on something. They can then get a 
lot of extra copies of Hansard to 
mail out to their supporters. If they 
fail to get up and speak, they are 
criticized. The Opposition has its 
duty to do, especially in times of 
inequity and distress. 

I suppose we should be glad the 
opportunity offered by the Debate 
on the Address is not seized even 
further. Eight speakers per six-hour 
day is a good average: there are 
262 members in the House. That 
would mean six weeks on _ the 
original motion, if all talked for 





full time; another six weeks on the 
amendment, a third six weeks on 
the sub-amendment! Thank good- 
ness it is not so bad as all that! 
And to be quite fair, there are 
some plump golden grains at times 
among the chaff. You can always 
count on a meaty address from 
certain older members; and some- 
times a new member injects a re- 
freshing note into the proceedings. 


Debuts 


There were one or two of these 
latter interludes last week. A. A. 
Elderkin, possibly making his first 
and last address as a member for 
Annapolis-Kings (he faces a new 
election in his riding) made at 
least this much of a contribution 
to the Debate: he enriched the 
knowledge of his fellows and of all 
readers of Hansard concerning his 
own part of Nova Scotia. The lore 
about the Bay of Fundy, and the 
peculiar fishing conditions there, 
his references to the soil of the 
Annapolis Valley, the cranberry 
crop in the Maritimes, and the traf- 
fic with the New England states, 
were additions to current Canadi- 
ana. 

Another maiden effort that I fol- 
lowed with keen interest was that 
of R. J. Wood of Manitoba. He 
represents the constituency of Nor- 
quay, which I take to be almost 
identical with the old riding of Sel- 
kirk, except that Selkirk itself has 
been remade into an urban riding. 
Mr. Wood gave the House a quick 
historic sketch of his riding, re- 
called for us that Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson was born in it, and narrated 
the circumstances under which the 
first settlements of Ukrainians ar- 
rived. In a few words he identified 
the economy of his own section of 
the country, and reminded mem- 
bers of something they are only too 
prone to forget: that those areas 
of Canada dependent upon export 
sales are always subject to the han- 
dicap that they must sell in an un- 
protected market and buy in a pro- 
tected. 

Useful comments like these 
stand out in what is only too often 
a dreary and arid succession of 
meanderings. If twice as many 
members spoke, but each one limit- 
ed himself to 15 or 20 minutes of 


concise discussion, the quality 
would be vastly improved. 
by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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It's the most natural thing in the world 
for parents to be prejudiced about their 
own. If they weren't, they wouldn't be 
human. We, at CKLW, pop a button on 
our vest everytime we think about our 
50,000 watt baby. We boast the finest 
sales outlet for your product in Windsor 
and Western Ontario . .. urban and 
rural. It's no blarney when we make 
this assertion. Elliot Haynes, in a recent 
survey, proved CKLW to be the best 


radio buy in this district. Cash in on 


this marvellous opportunity for more 
profitable sales — include hard-hitting 
CKLW now, in your Windsor and 
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Emergency Doctrine 


THERE is a fairly solid body of opinion in the 
Supreme Court to the effect that that court is 
not absolutely debarred from inquiring into the 
genuineness of an “emergency” merely because 
the Dominion Government has proclaimed one. 

Mr. Justice Rand says: “With those declara- 
tions (Of Parliament in the “state of emergency” 
preamble) and the matters of general public 
knowledge, at, least not inconsistent with them, 
before us, and with nothing seriously challenging 
them, it would be quite impossible for this court 
that the declarations of Parliament 
were not made in good faith.” 

Mr. Justice Kellock says: “If clear evidence 
had been adduced of the disappearance of any 
conditions justifying the continued operation of 
the federal legislation, it would, of course, be 
not only within the power but the duty of the 
court to declare the legislation invalid. But in the 
present case there is nothing of the kind.” 

Mr. Justice Locke says that the statement that 
the emergency continues must be accepted “as 
expressing the opinion of the executive govern- 
ment... . It would be necessary that it should 
be very clear that the condition of emergency . . 
had passed away before the court could properly 
be asked to overrule the decision of the govern- 
me 


to find . 


ese three judges are clearly not disposed to 
accept the view of Chief Justice Rinfret that “It 
follows from the different orders-in-council and 
Acts of Parliament, recited in the order of refer- 
ence, that the exceptional conditions . . . are still 
continuing’—a view which seems to involve the 
proposition that when Parliament has declared 
an emergency, and the executive declares that the 
emergency continues, there is no room for the 
court to question it. 


English Judges’ Views 


[T |S interesting that the three judges who most 
expiicitly reserve a right to the Supreme Court 
to Guestion the existence of an emergency even 
When declared by Parliament and maintained by 
the executive are all English-speaking. The por- 
tion of Mr. Justice Taschereau’s judgment which 
has reached us through the press does not touch 
on ihe question of the court’s right to override 
the covernment’s declarations, and the third 
French Canadian judge, Mr. Justice Fauteux, was 
Not sitting. We should have expected the judges 
from Quebec to be more insistent than their 
English-language associates on the court's right 
{o limit the power of the Dominion to abrogate 
Provincial rights by declaring an emergency, but 
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such does not seem to have been the case. 

Mr. Justice Kerwin goes for the absolute rights 
of the Dominion, saying that “the subject matter 
of the legislation must be left to Parliament if it 
decides that the interests of the Dominion are 
to be protected.” Mr. Justice Estey is apparently 
not on record on this point. 

There is reason to suppose that the three “liber- 
al” members of the court will usually be joined, 
when it is a question of limiting the absoluteness 
of Parliament, by Mr. Justice Cartwright; and 
in any practical issue it is likely that they would 
have the support of at least one of the Quebec 
judges, thus constituting a majority of the court. 

The emergency powers doctrine is one which 
was presumably necessary and unavoidable in the 
process of so interpreting a constitution originally 
drafted for a colony as to make it workable for 
an autonomous and independent nation. But it ts 
a dangerous doctrine if allowed to take an ex- 
travagant form, and we think the form stated by 
Chief Justice Rinfret is both extravagant and dan- 
gerous, if it is adequately represented by the sen- 
tence quoted above. The desirable doctrine is that 
of Mr. Justice Kellock, that the court has the pow- 
er and the duty to examine the conditions as they 
exist and to determine whether they justify “the 
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continued operation of the federal legislation.” 
That doctrine throws upon the Supreme Court an 
immense responsibility, but it is the responsibility 
of protecting the nation from the assumption by 
Parliament, possibly in bad faith, possibly by bad 
judgment, of powers expressly withheld from it 
by the framers of the constitution—powers which 
it can assume only on definite conditions and not 
by its own uncontrolled decision 


The 1866 “Agreement” 


IT IS astonishing to what lengths of mental aber- 
ration an enthusiastic devotion to an idea will 
carry otherwise sensible and logical men. Mr 
A. P. Paterson of Saint John, NB, one time 
Minister of Federal and Municipal Relations in 
the New Brunswick Government, in a letter to 
this weekly printed in our last issue, endeavors 
to support his extreme form of the “compact 
theory” of Confederation by the statement that 
the British North America Act “defines” the reso- 
lutions of the 1866 intercolonial conference “as 
an ‘agreement’ and states ‘It shall be the duty of 
the Government and Parliament of Canada’ to 
carry Out that agreement.” This is obviously ap 
attempt to suggest that the whole of the 1866 
document is referred to in the BNA Act as an 
agreement and something which the Dominion is 
obligated to carry out. What are the facts? 

The following is the text of that section of the 
Act (No. 145) on which Mr. Paterson relies for 
his argument: “Inasmuch as the provinces of 
Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have 
joined in a declaration that the construction of 
the Intercolonial Railway is essential to the cop- 
solidation of the Union of British North America, 
and to the assent thereto of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and have consequently agreed that 
provision should be made for its immediate con- 
struction by the Government of Canada: There- 
fore, in order to give effect to that agreement, it 
shall be the duty of the Government and Parlia- 
ment of Canada to provide for the commence 
ment” of the railway in question. 

This is the section which Mr. Paterson regards 
as incorporating the whole of the 1866 resolu- 
tions (including some which he asserts to have 
been suppressed by the Dominion authorities ) 
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into the BNA Act as an “agreement” which the 
Dominion is obligated to carry out! Actually the 
British Parliament could not possibly have been 
more careful to abstain from all reference to the 
1866 document outside of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way clause. They mentioned it neither by name 
nor by place nor by date. When they desired to 
incorporate a single item of it, in order to justify 
themselves in imposing a definite obligation upon 
the otherwise free sovereign authority of the new 
Dominion, they simply recited the terms of that 
item. To argue from this single item that the 
whole of the 1866 document, with or without the 
“suppressed” passages, is recognized in the BNA 
Act as a covenant which the Government and 
Parliament of Canada are directed to carry out 
is to fly in the face of logic and common sense. 


Manners in Labor Cases 


A CONCILIATION board is not a court, and 
the rules of contempt do not apply. Mr. George 
Burt, international representative of the UAW- 
CIO, and Mr. Roy England, president of Local 
200 of the same union, do not therefore appear 
to have been guilty of anything more than a 
breach of good manners when they said, over 
their own signatures, that the report of the con- 
ciliation board in the Ford pension demand was 
“an insult to the intelligence of members of 
Local 200 and the Canadian public,” and added, 
“Of course we did not expect anything better 
from the type of legislation which is now in effect 
providing for conciliation boards which are gen- 
erally chaired by former corporation lawyers, 
some of whom have been elevated to the court 
benches of the Province.” 

Mr. Burt was appearing at the time in the 
Chrysler case before another board, whose chair- 
man told him very properly that he had made “a 
vicious and cowardly personal attack” on two 
members of the Ford board. Mr. Burt replied 
that he resented very much the implication that 
his attack was cowardly. “Men in public positions 
should be prepared to take public criticism.” At 
the end of the hearing, however, he seems to have 
changed his mind somewhat, and said: “We are 
prepared to accept their (the Chrysler board’s) 
findings without criticism of any member. But we 
reserve the right to criticize the contents of the 
report.” This is much better, Mr. Burt. Good 
manners are important, even in labor relations. 


The Diplomatic Corps 


CANADA has now fourteen embassies, of which 
one, that at Moscow, is occupied for the time 
being only by a Chargé d’Affaires. Of the 13 
Ambassadors, five are of the French language, 
so that in this particular line of public service 
the complaint that French Canadians have no 
chance at the higher posts is scarcely tenable. All 
five of them are men of outstanding ability and 
achievement, none more so than Pierre Dupuy. 
CMG, who represents the Dominion in the 
Netherlands, and who made a notable record for 
himself by his skilful work in Europe during the 
wal 

Four previous Ambassadors are now serving 
as High Commissioners in different Common- 
wealth countries, it having been long since recog- 
nized that many of these posts are now fully as 
important as a major Embassy, though their occu- 
pants have to do without the high-sounding title 
of Your Excellency. 

It is no small credit to the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs that it has been able to develop in 
a few short years so brilliant a group of public 
servants as are now representing Canada in all 


the important capitals, while at the same time 
making a large contribution to the personnel of 
the United Nations. The systematic training of 
young men for such posts is now being carried 
on at several Canadian universities, and in future 
the work will undoubtedly be largely done by 
career men who have made it their profession 
from early life. 





—National Film Board 


HIS EXC. Pierre Dupuy knows the game. 


Under the Red Shield 


THERE is material for at least a hundred good 
play plots — mostly one-acters, it is true — in the 
chapters of “Red Shield in Action” which deal 
with the functioning of the Salvation Army 
(“Sally Ann” to the soldiery) in clearing up mis- 





Roots of Solitude 
SURVIVORS of solitude on the bull-dozed 


mud-road, 
Three persistent pines edge the realtor’s tape; 
Hemlock and spruce border the clearing 
Where the first-bold bungalow made its 
private walk, 
Where new, raw homesites elbow their front- 
age 
With hectic disorder. 


Slabs of pine and hemlock and spruce 
Lie prone; inchoate, impotent imports 
Till trowel and hammer and saw 
Assemble new boxes— 

Window-boxes for living. 


The wide river now trickles through the 
terraced rocks; 
Tall chimneys enforest the slopes, and di- 


rectors 

Will landscape the lot where the limousines 
purr. 

Metropolis may not need the solitary three 
pines, 


The languorous spruce and hemlock sighing 
And roots deep, deep in the past. 


The diesel ignores primeval, knows only 
The ceaseless urge jetting immensely 
Over immeasurable space or through it. 
No tree juts into the blue-printed Streets, 
Pocked with manholes, knotted with cables— 
Clambering interminable cellars 
Where no solitude is. 

J. R. G. ADAMS 


understandings between men in the army during 
the war and their relatives and fiancées at home, 
The book, by Scott Young, is a record of the 
work of SA personnel in the second war, iad 
next to its immense collection of dramatic stories 
is its extraordinary exhibition of good humin 
common sense. The Army officially regards © »a- 
rettes as “enslaving and extravagant” (they ©». 
tainly can be both), it thinks a great many cine ya 
films “tripe” (the word is Commissioner Cha: es 
Baugh’s, but who are we to contradict it?); >ut 
it stinted no effort to provide cigarettes and fi\ms 
for men who wanted and needed them. It «id 
very little direct preaching; its religious work ¢.n- 
sisted rather in deeds than in sermons. It se. ys 
to have known a lot about psychology. It 
knew all about the longing of men away fiom 
home for their customary foods, and began citer- 
ing to it long before the American forces set ‘he 
fashion of serving U.S. meals wherever five |S. 
soldiers were stationed together. 

The British, it is to be feared, did not al .ys 
understand. When the RCAF was mostly mixed 
up in RAF commands, the Red Shield met with 
many rebuffs. In one RAF station the SA man 
was taken for a Russian airman and viewed with 
great suspicion. Ice hockey was a special object 
of distrust, the British having got the idea that it 
was a form of murder; but the SA found it 
immensely valuable for morale. It would have 
been a very poor war for about 98 per cent of 
the Canadians if the Red Shield had not helped 
it along. 


Quebec and Lewd Pictures 


WE ARE far from being unsympathetic with the 
purpose of the Bill “Respecting Publications and 
Public Morals” which as we go to press is about 
to be considered by the Legislature of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Those purposes have to do with 
the suppression of a type of illustration, usually 
but not always imported from the United States, 
which is not quite sufficiently lewd to fall under 
criminal prosecution, but which is quite suffi- 
ciently so to be regarded by most Canadians as 
vulgar and debasing. Periodicals which owe their 
circulation to this type of illustration have been 
expanding their business in Canada very rapidly 
in recent years, and the Quebec Legislature’s ob- 
jection to them is quite comprehensible. 

The method proposed for dealing with them is 
to empower the Board of Cinema Censors to issue 
an order, declaring that an immoral illustration 
is involved in such and such issue of such and 
such periodical, after which “the publication con- 
cerned, subsequent copies included, can no longer 
be the object of any right of ownership or pos- 
session whatsoever in this Province.” Copics of 
such publication may be seized without warrant 
and taken before a district magistrate, who - hall 
order the destruction thereof. No appeal is pro- 
vided for. 

Certain obvious difficulties arise in connection 
with this procedure. The definition of “ims oral 
illustration” in the Bill is as follows: “Any | ‘us- 
tration which evokes real or fictitious scen.s of 
crime or of the habitual life of crimina!.. oF 
morbid or obscene situations or attitudes, te: Jing 
to corrupt youth and to pervert morals.” It i- well 
known that the concept of immorality ir the 
Province of Quebec is radically different ‘rom 
the concept of immorality in other Provinc s of 
Canada. Canadian periodicals may therefore find 
it necessary to publish for Quebec a slightly « \tfer- 
ent edition from that which circulates in Or «rio; 
but the Bill does not say that the copy to be }' dged 
must be one which is offered for sale in the rov- 
ince by the publisher or his agents, and 2 ¢opy 
of the Ontario edition of, let us say, a /vighly 
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respectable twice-a-month magazine published in 
Toror‘o, taken into Quebec by a traveller, and 
contajning “real scenes of the habitual life” of a 
croup of Montreal gangsters, might easily lead 
to the magazine losing every Quebec copy of even 
its es, urgated edition and of several subsequent 
issues 

W. snow nothing of the qualifications of the 
Que! Board of Cinema Censors for judging still 
photo. aphs and drawings, and obviously a great 
deal «ill depend upon the amount of common 
sense pat they show in dealing with the heavy 
task » \ich the Legislature proposes to throw upon 
then 


Byron, Brown and Marriage 


OUR ;OOD Canadian literary critic, Professor 
E. K. Brown, states in the Winnipeg Free Press 
that yron’s poetry made it plain that he was 
amar of fashion, a gilded youth, and a constant 
menace to the institution of marriage.” The first 
two o! these assertions are no doubt sound, and 
the third is sound to the extent that Byron was 
a constant menace to the exclusive proprietorial 
rights of numerous husbands over their wives if 
those wives were beautiful, passionate and of 
some intellectual ability. To proceed from that 
to the assertion that Byron was a menace to “the 
institution of marriage” seems to us to be going 
too far. Anyhow, Professor Brown is a critic of 
literature, not of society. 

The institution of marriage was vastly safer in 
Byron's time, when a wife’s possession of a lover 
made a man slightly ridiculous but seldom caused 
him to dash into the divorce court, than it is 
today when all that a dissatisfied spouse has to 
do in many jurisdictions is to prove some sort 
of “mental cruelty” and the marriage is promptly 
dissolved. Byron’s own view was that a marriage 
was quite satisfactory if the husband could be 
sure that the first child was his own. It is not the 
conduct of men like Byron that undermines the 
institution of marriage, but the wide acceptance 
of the idea that marriage is a mere personal con- 
tract which can be annulled by very little more 
than the agreement of the parties to end it. And 
that idea is based upon a romantic conception of 
marriage, as an ideal mating of perfect com- 
patibles, which Byron was far too sensible ever 


to entertain. 


Concerning Degustation 


THE !’cterborough Examiner, which is generally 
on the side of civilization, is distressed at the rise 
in the price of French wines, which it thinks 
should be more popular in Canada as against the 
more customary beverage of ardent spirits. The 
Exam has spotted one reason for the relative 
unpopularity of wine (other than domestic) in 

} Canad reason which we have not seen referred 
to bef There is, says the Examiner, “a ridicu- 
lous ybery attached to the better wines, and 
man\ »ple never have wine in their homes 
for fear that they will make some mistake which 
will race them before their better-informed 
friend 


The may be some truth in this. The serving 


» Ol win’ unlike the shaking up of a cocktail, is a 
B Matte which a good deal of delicacy and some 
F know ‘ is required. The matter of temperature 
) ‘Simp cant, and a thrill of horror went through 
B the b of every experienced wine-drinker the 
p other when a Canadian “expert” printed the 
) Advice \at port should be chilled before serving. 
‘ But th sort of thing is not really snobbery, it is 
a \ue regard for the production of the best 
ettect 


Wines 


et oon the palate and the stomach. 
Fuss ness about the kind of glasses for different 
\ easily be carried to an extent that is 


certainly snobbery. Glassware manufacturers are 
probably responsible for some of the changes of 
fashion in this regard, which of late have become 
so rapid that it is practically unthinkable to drink 
brandy in 1950 in the kind of glass that was the 
last word in 1945. Wine glasses do not change 
quite so rapidly, and people are beginning to real- 
ize that three kinds of wine glass are quite enough 
to meet all the needs of an ordinary household. 
There is, however, a certain ritualism about the 
drinking of wine which we should be sorry to dis- 
pense with. It is not snobbery to feel that a long 
stem which fits gracefully between the fingers is 
more suited to the degustation of a good claret 
than a beer glass would be. And nobody ever 
heard of the degustation of beer, or even of scotch 
and soda. 


The Late Mrs. Donald Gordon 


THERE have been few public servants in Canada 
whose wives have shared so fully in their devotion 
to the general good as did Mrs. Donald Gordon, 
whose shockingly premature death has occurred 
since we last went to press. Her untiring expendi- 
ture of effort and of organizing skill in the service 
of the Red Cross and other beneficent works dur- 
ing and after the war years was undoubtedly a 
contributing cause of her illness. With all her 
special interests she was as assiduous a helper in 
her husband’s career as if that had been her only 
occupation, and one of her last public appear- 
ances was as hostess of a large party for staff per- 
sonnel of the CNR. The deepest sympathy of 
many thousands of Canadians goes to Mr. 
Gordon in his bereavement. 


Dangerous Mysticism 


WHAT appears to us the most dangerous form 
of mysticism to arise in North America in this 
scientific era is set forth by a professor of philos- 
ophy in Los Angeles named Hugh Miller, English 
by birth and for a time resident of Germany. 
“The day of guilt is over,” says Mr. Miller, 
writing between the atom bomb and the hydrogen 
one; “there is no sin and no crime to be evaded 
by scapegoat or creed. That sense of guilt was 
just the uneasy transition from animal to human 
estate. . . . Conscience, become science, guides 
our creation of this world. Science, become con- 
science, tells us that creator we always were, 
doing in ignorance what we ow intelligently do, 
openly, with gladness and good cheer.” If, as the 
American publishers claim, “readers are anxious 
for something that will offer plausible and scien- 


“M”" is for McCann 


(“Produisez le présent jeuillet avec votre deé- 
claration d’impét sur le revenue pour 1949,”— 
Cheerful admonition printed on Government 
Form T4-1949.) 





J'AI souvent wondered why les High Ecoles 
Enseignaient French, que j’ai trouvé so dull; 
Pendant beaucoup d’années / used to beef 
About past definites, et sobjonctifs; 

Avoir and étre me donnaient the shakes,— 
Mes exercices étaient pleins de mistakes; 
Content was I quand venait le glad day 
That all my frangais texts j’abandonnais. 


Pas pour jamais. /t all revient to haunt 

On feuillets sent par le gouvernement, 

Montrant 4 moi what’s clear to everybody, 

Pourquoi frangais is on the course of study. 

Ce mois de mars, the postman in my door 

Shoved un petit feuillet, le Form T4— 

Avec sang-froid reminding me of dough 

Long spent, alas, mais subject to impot. 
J.E.P. 
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tific reasons for our American optimism and 
faith in the future,” here are the goods. 

“All that is not science,” says Mr. Miller, “is 
necessarily infected with fear.” We feel much 
more fearful about Mr. Miller’s omnipotent and 
omnipresent science. The book is “The Com- 
munity of Man” (Macmillan, $3.50). It says 
that the Russians and the Americans must learn 
that each is necessary to the other! 


passing show 


FROM the criticisms of “Stromboli” we are 
rather gathering that Rossellini and Berg- 
man should concentrate on raising a family. 


Jean Howarth, a Vancouver columnist, is 
very angry with people who maintain that 
there is no difference of taste between butter 
and margarine. But the butter people are 
chiefly responsible for that idea, by insisting 
that nobody would be able to tell the differ- 
ence if margarine were not colored. 


We hear that Dale Carnegie’s next book 
will be entitled “How to Make Hydrogen 
Bombs and Influence People.” 


In Manitoba in the last federal election 
the candidates who spent most money near- 
ly all failed to get elected. Naturally; the 
candidates who got elected knew they dida’t 
have to spend money. 


money more. Trouser pockets aren’t stromg 
enough to carry the coins you would need 
to buy anything worthwhile at present 
prices. 

It seems hard that people who can’t get 
coal to keep themselves warm should also 
have to pay unemployment benefits to peo- 
ple who can’t get jobs because their em- 
ployers can’t get coal to keep them em- 
ployed. 


In the Atomic-Hydrogen Age we seem 


to have only the choice between growing up 
and blowing up. 


Now they are again telling us that Can- 
ada’s frontier is on the Rhine. If that’s as 
far east as we are prepared to have it some 
European nations are going to feel awfully 
uncomfortable. 


The Labor party seems pretty sure to 
increase Britain's production of general elec- 
tions, but you can’t sell them for export. 


You can’t unscramble a scrambled egg, 
and you can't say farewell to the welfare 
state when once it is set going. 


Two out of three apartment dwellers in 
Britain are annoyed by the noises of their 
neighbors. Who would have thought deaf- 
ness was so common? 


We have received a report of an inquiry 
into a riot led by an educated Muganda 
against the Government of Buganda in 
Southern Uganda. It appears there was a 
lot of propaganda. 


Lucy says Chiang Kai-shek’s statement 
that he will eventually recover the mainland 
of China sounds to her like a tail hunting 
for its dog. 


Coins are being used less and paper 
























































































Beauty, 


COMING UP 


NEXT STOP in SN’s tour of 
Canada’s cities is the nation’s 
capital (Mar. 28). The ques- 
tion: do civil servants take 
civic pride in OTTAWA? 
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A CANADIAN businessman. Jooked 
out of the window of his 1 Ith-floor 
room in the swank Hotel Vancouver, 
gazed at the graceful mountains and 
the shimmering water of Burrard In- 
let and sighed: “That’s Vancouver's 
trouble. It’s just too, too darned 
beautiful. That’s why, when I expand 
my plant, it’s not going to be here 
The Vancouver man is inclined to 
drop his hammer, look out there and 
think how lucky he is that he’s here. 
instead of hammering more nails 
With me, it takes so many nails to 
do the job. I have to have them 
hammered someplace where they look 
out the window at nothing.” 

Vancouver, lusty third city in Can- 
ada, is tucked into a scenic setting 
which makes the first-time visitor gasp 
when the weather is right; doesn’t af. 
fect him when it’s raining because he 
just can’t see it. It’s the city of beauty, 
of penny-ante squabbling in its civic 
bodies, but with a broad belief that it 
knows where it’s going and the rest of 
Canada had better get out of the way 

Vancouver began squabbling even 
before it was born. First. settlement 
was in 1862 when it was Gastown be- 
cause one of its loud-mouths was 
nicknamed Gassy Jack. A little later 
it was Granville. And when, in 1886, 
it applied to the Victoria Legislature 
for a charter, that body seethed with 
controversy. Half wanted Granville; 
half, Vancouver, after the British ex- 
plorer, suggested by Sir William Van 
Horne, then CPR vice-president. Van- 
couver Island objected, said the name 
would conflict with that of the island 
So Vancouver citizens closed their 
ranks, and insisted on Vancouver 
Even this vear, a Victoria alderman 
objected to Vancouver's name for this 
reason, and a Vancouver alderman 
indignantly replied that Victoria, and 
all of Vancouver Island for that mat 
ter, should consider itself an annex of 
Vancouver city. 

Vancouver is sometimes a curious 
mixture of romantic feeling about the 
past and practical approach to the 
present. For instance, the CPR engine 
that hauled the first train was pre 
sented to the city a few years ago. 
There were appropriate ceremonies 
and then a full-scale row about wher 
it should be placed. The problem fin- 
ally was dumped on the Park Board 
which put the locomotive near Kits 
lano Beach and then had to take off 
the brass bell because children climb 
ed up and clanged it too much. 

There’s no doubt Vancouver 184 
favored spot from both an economie 
and tourist point of view. Vancouvers 
beauty lies on the North Shore where 
the mountains tower behind the o 
of North Vancouver and the munitr 
pality of West Vancouver. 


—Photo by Ray Munro 
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by Sordon McCallum and Melwyn Breen 


[he two transcontinental railways 
end Vancouver, “gateway to the 
Pacil Grain, apples, lumber, fish, 
a tho,and other exports go through 
all pe 's of the world to help the city 
maint.in its economic level. Great 
ships id little ones come to pick up 


their cargoes; walk Vancouver streets 
and ll see Russians, Norwegians, 
a dozen other nationalities in their 
sailor othes. 

It busy place with clean streets, 


warm in summer, rarely too cold in 
winter. Its citizens blush and apolo- 
size when it snows, which it does once 
or twice every winter (and really did 
this past winter). But they like to 
boast about the summer. You can’t 
blame them; they are grand and thou- 
sands upon thousands of prairie folks 
come out to sniff the sea air, lie on the 


beaches. But in the winter it’s a two- 
to-one bet it will be raining, although 
the temperature is comparatively 


mild, hovering in the 30’s and 40's. 

It's that winter-mild weather which 
gives the city some of its headaches. 
Thousands of seasonal workers move 
out When their prairie jobs fold, and 
they add to the coast unemployed. 
[Thousands of prairie farmers, their 


pockets bulging (and usually well 
zippered) come in during winter — 
prairie schooners”, as some BC peo- 


ple call them. The winter visitor who 
spends his money with abandon is the 
lumberjack who leaves his job before 
Christmas, gets to Vancouver, and 
goes back late in January. 


But not all tourists have money 
some of them have guns. Time after 
time minals caught in Vancouver 
st_ their home cities as on the 


prairies, or in Eastern Canada. 

Vancouver has been compared to 
an Irish family: its members beat the 
daylights out of each other, but let 
the next-door neighbor open up, and 
the ranks close to a solid family front. 
Sometimes there’s much more talk 
and argument than action. That fault 
starts with the City Council and 
comes down from there. Aldermen, 
who draw $3000 a year and kick be- 
cause it’s not enough, have more talk 
than statesmanship or citizenship. For 
instance, in January, 1949, the air- 
port administration building burned. 

Well, the new one won’t be ready 
until March | this year because: (1) 
Council for months couldn’t agree 
where to build the new one—this side 
of the airport or that; (2) it quar- 
relled with Ottawa on how much 
Federal money it would get. During 
the argument plane passengers used 
makeshift buildings. Council didn’t 
seem to care too much: with alder- 
men, there seemed to be a principle, 
by gum, and they were going to up- 
hold it. About the airport: Vancouver 
aviation enthusiasts have built up the 
belief it’s “the busiest airport in Can- 
ada.” Montreal, Toronto, or Edmon- 
ton can dispute it. But who cares? 
That’s the way Vancouver /ikes to feel 
about the airport. 

Opposition in civic affairs is sup- 
plied by the CCF, which follows the 
usual party line of public operation of 
utilities, etc., shouts mightily from 
time to time that the BC Electric Rail- 
way should be taken over. Each year, 
a Citizens’ Committee meets, selects 
likely material from all anti-CCF fac- 
tions including labor, runs them as 


Fa 





—C. P. Dettloff 


CHINATOWN amusements include traditional parades. Though sometimes raid- 
ed for gambling, city’s 20,000 Chinese are quiet, industrious, mind own business. 


As a result, both Labor 
and business have good representation 
on council. (No CCF-ers this vear.) 


candidates. 


VANCOUVER seems to wear a con- 
tinual chip on its shoulder: its citizens 
aren't kidding visitors from the east 
wher they ask: “Well, how do you 
like being in Canada?” Canada, to 
that group, is everything west of the 
Rockies down to the first dampness 
on the west coast of Vancouver Is- 
land. The East is everything that is 
not British Columbia. And to BC, the 
East is evil, a place continually seiz- 
ing BC dollars for Ottawa taxes or 
the cash boxes of big firms. But may- 
be, in a brash salesman-sort of way, 
Vancouver and BC are right in hav- 
ing this spirit. It’s a heart-warming 
feeling—if you can stand it—of “I’m 
always right; the other fellow doesn't 
know what he’s talking about,” Van- 
couver has at least a belief in itself 

There’s no denying that Seattle, 


Wash., and the rest of the western U.S. 
has an influence on Vancouver. Thou- 
sands of Americans come up every 
year, moan about the good roads 
which aren't as good as the ones in 
Washington, Oregon or California, 
and snicker because Vancouver stores 
are closed all day Wednesday. They 
don’t like Government liquor stores 
closing at 6 p.m., and | p.m. on 
Wednesdays. They object because 
they can’t conveniently go to a cock- 
tail bar. That, of course, can be rem- 
edied if you know the ropes. Van- 
couver doesn’t have cocktail bars as 
such, but it has a half-dozen clubs 
with membership open to almost any- 
one at two dollars a year. Some, such 
as the Arctic Club, are semi-swank. 
Police leave the clubs alone. Once 
in a while they bring in a few boot- 
leggers. But some claim you can still 
get a bootleg bottle easily, from 25 to 
100 per cent extra, when you get to 
know certain telephone numbers. 


GREE TER Leo Sweeney is city’s No. 1 


BUSINESSMAN Charles Thompson is present mayor. Elect- 
sales? calls rain “liquid sunshine.” 


ed by anti-CCF Citizens’ Committee, he is still in his first term. 


BEAUTY Queen of UBC Anita Hender- 


son, féted by sponsor G. T. Cunningham. 
—Ray Munro 


—Ray Munro — ii 











FISHING fleet rides at anchor in Coal Harbor. Com- 
mercial fishing is one of city’s great enterprises. 








Policemen. because the need _ is 
vreater, devote much attention § to 
traffic. Juries are slow to convict in 
traffic manslaughter cases, but drive 
through a school zone at more than 
a4 ) d the police. stationed at 
€ school-route intersection, the 
courts d the themselves will 
be « oO bright spot in 

tlic citv where the 
ae ist i was 43 

There s been no one, by the way 
CE e “Great McGeer” in the 
city’s political life. McGeer, red-faced, 

( g, thoroug disliked by 
as many who loved him, died while in 
thee with his arms tolded across his 


chest. alone in his den and content 


to know his name would never fade 
trom the city records. And it seemed 
only fitting that there was an argu- 
nent about whether his ashes should 
hold a place of honor at citv hall 
They are not there vet. There are 
some who savy there will never be 


inother McGeer. and others who sav 


ts just as well. Now Vancouver's 
mavor is Charles Thompson, success 
1 businessman (Vancouver Motors, 
Ford dealers). who came from a small 


Saskatchewan town. His speeches are 


not like the Great McGeer’s. Thev are 
quiet. Still in his first term, elected by 
i Citizens’ Committee which is a co 

tion against the CCF, he isn't being 
l1dged Vet 

Vancouver ts a citv of homes. Like 
ther big cities (around 385,000 in 
Vancouver itself. SO0,000 in Greater 
Vancouver t has its slum areas, Its 
Skid Row where the alkies and the 
dope addicts loiter ind fight, Steal and 
Kl But it has great areas of well 


CIVIC PRIDE radiates from grin 
of colorful street musician 


—D. Mcleod 
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—Ray Munro 


built homes, most stucco - covered, 
single-family units, with lawns which 
are green most of the vear 

Vancouver husbands, perhaps more 
than anywhere in Canada, are Mr 
Fix-its, who keep the grass trim, the 
hedges neat, and help each other with 
a taultv furnace or a kitchen sink. It 
is a city of beautiful lawns and flow 
ers—the growing season is ten months 
long in most years; sometimes roses 
still bloom on Christmas Day. The 
wives will tell you there’s dirt besides 
beauty because the industrial smoke 
incidence is high 


MR. VANCOUVER buys his elec- 
tricitv, manufactured gas and street- 
car or trolley-coach rides from the 
BC Electric Railway Co., an efficient 
$250 million concern; grouses loudly 
about the 10-cent transportation fares: 
reads three daily newspapers, the 
Province, the Sun and the morning 
paper, the News-Herald. The papers 
are lively, highly competitive. They 
lean hard on local news, gleefully re- 
port it with pictures when a principal 
orders slacks-clad girls from school 
(SN, Feb. 21) and (as in the Prov- 
ince) have the fashion editor write a 
piece saying slacks are all right. 
There are some who believe the news- 
papers lead in public opinion. But 
Vancouver citizens are pretty indi- 
vidualistic. Some of the parents of the 
slacks-clad girls, for instance, just let 
the students stay at home until the 
weather warmed up. No principal was 
going to boss them 

4 good many radios in Vancouver 
homes are tuned to west coast Ameri- 
can stations, but its local radio pro- 


FREIGHTERS to Orient and Coastal points 


make city one of our most important ports. 


—C. P. Dettloff 


duction rates near the top as Cana- 
dian standards go. Best-known polliti- 
cal commentator on the air is Elmore 
Philpott, leftish columnist of the Van- 
couver Sun, Perhaps the best-known 
news commentator is Dick Diespec- 
ker of the Daily Province and CKWX. 
He also writes a Province radio col- 
umn and gets right into the Van- 
couver-is-best spirit with this observa- 
tion: “We think we have the best 
radio artists in Canada. This is the 
only city outside of Toronto where 
the CBC has won international radio 
awards for drama and the only city 
in Canada where a private station has 
done likewise. e 

On Sundays, Vancouver people 
like to visit great Stanley Park with its 
beautiful and gigantic Douglas firs, 
green grass, swimming pools, beaches 
and a zoo of which they are justifiably 
ashamed. They may choose to drive 
through the park and across the great 
Lions Gate suspension bridge to the 
North Shore. Approximately 12,000 
people cross that bridge every day to 
get to jobs in the city. Some of them 
come from high on the North Shore 
mountains, where British money has 
opened British Properties and where 
it takes $30,000 or so to build a home 
in order to keep up with the Joneses 

In the summer, a Vancouverite can 
go to the city’s unique Theatre Under 
the Stars. The audience sits in the 
open, the plays are under a great 
dome. But and this is another ex- 
ample of the squabbling at. this 
moment there’s a danger the Theatre 
Under the Stars might be wrecked 
There’s a fight going on about who 
should boss it. 


SIKH maiden preens before Temple mirror. The “Gateway to the Pacifi 


is a crucible for many Far Eastern nations, including reflux of Japanese 


htt 


—C. P. Dettloff 
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LOGS for Vancouver's hungry mills are towe by 
tugs past Prospect Point (upper left) of Stanley Park. 


Under the capable directi of 
Gordon Hilker, theatre man who 
brings many of the stars to the city, 
Theatre Under the Stars has na 
wide reputation. It was produced by 
the Park Board. A row started when 
the board rented a building, and sub- 
let space to music and drama teachers 


The idea was that the board uld 
draw some local talent from th for 
Theatre Under the Stars. An opposi- 
tion group developed, found city 


charter gimmick which ruled out the 
renting of the building, and City 
Council had to tell the Park Board to 
quit it. Latest development is that the 
Park Board has set up a separate 
company for Theatre Under the Stars 

On week ends, the Vancouverite 
may leave everything and go fishing 
It’s one of the citizen’s great out-door 
sports. The Province and the Sun each 
has a staff man whose sole job is to 
squire the big shots who want to go 
fishing, and to talk for hours (for the 
good of the paper) with a fisherman 
who comes in and wants advice on 
how to cast a fly or net a salmon. Or 
Sundays and other occasions, Van- 
couver can hear the top-flight Van- 
couver Symphony Orchestra under 
conductor Jacques Singer 

In the spring and fall, you can swim 
in Vancouver and ski on the same day 
over in the North Shore mountains 
A new ski lift is within 30 minutes 
driving time of the city centre. There 
are hundreds of enthusiasts. 

An extremely active body, culture- 
wise, is Vancouver’s Community Arts 
Council of the Vancouver Symphony 
Society. Going forward at present 1s 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


CHIEF Constable Walter Muilli- 
gan heads traffic safety drive 
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| ARCTIC WAR IS DIFFERENT 








Sweetbriar Showed Us 
How Ready We Are, 
What Is Yet To Be Done 


by Michael Young 


HOW close are we 
to being ready? 





Sweetbriar showed that men can be 
trained to fight efficiently in the 


could be transmitted by long wave, 
which travels along the ground, but 


3 In February I north; it remains now to train enough because the range of long wave trans- 

watched five thou- of them. mission is limited, the area would 
mf sand troops ma- Men can be good, but in modern have to be dotted with repeater sta- 
iu noeu\vring in the war, equipment is the deciding factor tions. 
K. nortl west corner between victory and defeat. That was Early warning radar runs into the 

of the continent to the second question Sweetbriar sought same sort of difficulty. Major W. L. 
of give some evidence to answer. Can our present equipment Benedict of the United States air force 
10 on ch an an- cides @ Giese stand up to the combination of sub- said that early warning radar was vir- 
ys swel the ques: wiCHAEL YOUNG zero temperatures and mountainous tually useless in the north-west, at the 
¥ tion can be based. country? strategic Whitehorse ‘drome particu- 
dV Exer¢ Sweetbriar put the ‘men, Skilful flying and persevering larly. That area is like the inside of 
“t} their ipment, vehicles and aircraft ground work kept Vampires, F80's a saucer; it is surrounded by moun- 
b- to as realistic a test as is possible un- and F 82’s flying. Mechanical casualty tains, and the line of sight radar runs 
a de ce time conditions. rates were as much as 50 per cent into too many blind spots. 
id It been estimated that for every less than had been expected. And it’s Adequate radar warning would be 
2 deer drop in temperature below worth noting here that the mainte- a very costly business in terms of both 
ts zero man’s efficiency falls by two nance work was done under very se- manpower and money. A. station 
y ner cent. Theoretically, at this rate, vere conditions—in the open. could be set up on a high peak where 
he when the temperature reached -50 \s for ground transport, by the it would give reasonable coverage. 
y degrees. war-making would come to a halfway mark in the exercise, when but it would be useless against air- 
™ stop. That’s well and good if two con- vehicles had already covered thou craft flying down valleys. Unless the 
a itions apply 1) “time is on our side” sands of rugged arctic miles, only valleys were covered—and that would 
. and 2 the enemy is just as vulner- five per cent of them had become cas- take a lot of equipment—the early 
able to the cold. ualties, and most of these were re- warning arrangements would be pretty 
” There is no guarantee that the first paired locally and put back in action inadequate, and would have to be sup- 
. condition will apply, and war in other by the RCEME plemented by a permanent fighter 
Or theatres has shown that with any of There are some things about that “cap” over vulnerable areas. 
e our potential enemies, the second does part of the world, however, that can Defence Minister Brooke Claxton 
= not. My own experience supports the beat even good men and good equip- and senior U.S. and Canadian officers 
°° estimate about the fall in efficiency, ment. Signals, particularly, come in were unanimous in declaring that the 
- but that was the experience of an un- for some of this. In northern areas, successful integration of U.S. and 
= trained man. atmospheric conditions play hob with Canadian command was the outstand- 
What proper training can do was radio. A message can be coming in ing achievement of the exercise. 
. brought out very graphically on Sweet- strongly and then, “just as if some- Io an outsider the organization of 
- briar. The Princess Patricia’s Canadian one had pulled down a blind” the sig- Sweetbriar seemed to be top heavy— 
Light Infantry crossed the Donjek nals stop. It’s not “fading” which vou too many headquarters, centres and 
a river when the temperature was 40 get on the set in your living room; senior officers. But in this connection 

below zero. To newsmen and other it’s an absolute cut-off two points should be borne in mind: 
i unindoctrinated observers, there was This troublesome factor is well first, the exercise was designed to 
ay no doubt that their own efficiency known in the north. It has been ex- tra.n administrative personnel as well 
" quot was down to 20 per cent. plained as the effect of large mineral as fighting troops, and consequently 
= The Princess Pats, however, with deposits, or the aurora borealis, but as many as possible were included in 
rm weeks of arctic training behind them, the explanation favored by army and the exercise; and second, the head- 
sf took cold in their stride. It was air force signals chiefs is that the quarters and control centres could 
ae just ‘vious that the extreme cold ionosphere does not reflect the sound serve a much larger body of troops 
es had little effect on their efficiency. waves as it does further south. In the than those engaged in Sweetbriar. — 
is north, from time to time, the short The satisfactions and inadequacies 
31 Can Do wave vibrations just pass through it which were proven on Sweetbriar are 

The Pats, the Royal Canadian q he trouble can be overcome, but vieaty amportans © ron sang 

Horse Artillery, the RCAF air and it is very expensive to do so. Signals defence. The north-west is now less 
a ground crews kept this up for two 
es Weeks. By the end of the exercise, As 

North American defence chiefs were 

fully satisfied that, with their present 

equipment, men can make war in the 

Arctic 

: But both senior officers and the 

ard\ 


oldiers themselves were agreed 
that (wo continuous weeks was about 





a8 much as a man could take, after 
that he would have to be taken out 
of the \ine and back to warm quarters. 
This means that, although only rela- 
tively small numbers of troops would 
be invo'ved at one time in operations 
iN this area, (the Deputy Manoeuvre 
Commander on Sweetbriar, Brigadier- 
General G. C. Stewart estimates 10,- 
000 men) they would have to be ro- 
tated frequently. A large number of 
men nsequently, will have to be 
: trained in arctic warfare before we ere 


a In thea 
are, in the personnel sense, ready. 


AIR SUPREMACY A “MUST”: Only one road makes vehicles very vulnerable 
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adian Army 


GOOD MAINTENANCE, though 
kept them flying. 


1 
done in the open, 


vulnerable than it was a month ago, 
if only for the fact that thousands of 
Canadian and American troops are 
familiar with that part of the conti- 
nent, have no longer any fear of the 
and have confidence in 


severe cold, 


the ability of their equipment and their: 


own know-how to serve them well in 


an arctic war. 


Air Supremacy 


Combined between 
ground and air are perhaps more im- 
portant in that area than they have 
been anywhere else. Ground forces 
can move along one highway. They 
can do so throughout the year, but 
before the highway could be used to 
any extent, we would have to have, 
not merely air superiority, but ab- 
solute air supremacy. 

There was no problem of supply on 
the exercise. The Deputy Manoeuvre 
Commander, U.S. Brigadier-General 
George C. Stewart, holds that the 
limit to the number of troops which 
can be emploved in the area is the 
number which can be deployed in 
the mountainous and tree covered 
borders of the Highway, not the num- 
ber which can be supplied. 

It’s a case of training enough troops 
so that frequent unit rotation is pos- 
sible. The Canadian north is no place 
for an untrained or an exhausted sol- 
dier. In more temperate climates it 
has been possible to fight a war of 
desperation under those conditions, 
that’s not true of the north—an un- 
trained or exhausted man simply can- 
not survive there. 


operations 


We know that now, and we have 
the time to train men for it. Defence 
chiefs point out that, if properly 
trained and deployed, a_ relatively 
small garrison can prevent another 
Pearl Harbor. But we must have, 


throughout the continent, a large num- 
ber of troops trained for arctic fight- 
ing so that adequate rotation is pos- 
sible. 
successful 
what has 
right, but 
important, it what 
vet to be done. Of these, train- 
ing more men for arctic fighting was 
generally agreed to be the most im- 
portant 


Sweetbriar 


cise. It 


Was a 
that 


done 


exer- 
been 
what 


showed 


done has been 


is more showed 


has 
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U.K. Exporters Make Sense 
When It Comes To Dollars! 


Despite Britain’s dire need for dol- 
lars, British exporters steer clear of 
dollar markets. Writing from Eng- 
land, Philip T. Drew tells why; and 
reveals a new insurance plan to aid 


lollar earners 


in Next Week’s Saturday Night 








CAN THE U.S. MAKE UP ITS MIND 


Americans Would Like Europe 
To Earn More Dollars 


But Don’t Want To Buy 


by Michael Barkway 


TWO OR THREE senators lounged 
in their chairs behind a long table in 
the Senate Caucus room. One or two 
others drifted in and out. Presiding 
was the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Connally — huge, 
red-faced, rough-voiced Senator Tom 
Connally. 

These were the hearings on the 
Marshall Plan, or 
ECA program, for 
1950-51. Listening 
to the senators’ in- 
terruptions and 
questions one was 
tempted to doubt 
the value of the 
careful explana- 
tions the officials 
had prepared. But 
if anyone did both- 
er to follow them, 
two new features stuck out a mile. 

The first was the most noticed be- 
cause it called for the easiest kind of 
action—somebody else’s. It is the pro- 
posal to withhold $600 million from 
the allocations for individual countries 
and use it to support the proposed 
European Payments Union and to en- 
courage trade controls. 

This represents the latest attempt 
by Mr. Hoffman to persuade, drive 
or bribe the European countries into 
the kind of economic “integration” 
which appears here to be the only way 
of making their production competi- 
tive. 

Officials of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation 
generally agree that a European Pay- 
ments Union can be set up. But they 
say it is a highly technical and difficult 
business. They are not disposed to 
rush it, because, if it got off on the 


MICHAEL BARKWAY 





—International 
ACHESON’S SMILE has not been so 
ready lately, as his logical arguments 
for a long, steady pull meet heavier 
going in the Senate and the House. 


wrong foot, the final result would be 
worse than not having tried it at all. 

But the U.S. Government wants 
action quickly. Privately, ECA offi- 
cials hope that OEEC can agree on a 
plan by early April. All these alloca- 
tions of course will have to be review- 
ed if Congress cuts the requested total 
of $2,950,000,000. 

The second new feature of both 
Mr. Acheson’s and Mr. Hoffman’s 
presentation was something much 
more difficult for Senators and Con- 
gressmen than thundering exhorta- 
tions to Europe—the encouragement 
of imports into the United States. The 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings 
showed how difficult a subject it is. 
John Kenney, the ECA chief in 
Britain, touched off explosions by 
Senators Connally and Lodge. 

Connally was incensed about Brit- 
ish restrictions on oil imports: he 
comes from Texas. Lodge was in- 
censed about British sales of textiles 
in the United States: he comes from 
Massachusetts. 

The next day half-a-dozen senators 
rushed to get into the act with dire 
forebodings of the awful results of 
European competition on American 
firms. But both Mr. Acheson and Mr. 
Hoffman had the answer to this. They 
gave it firmly and clearly. 


The “Hoffman Plan” 


The most that Western Europe 
could possibly sell in the United States 
in competitive goods even by 1953 
was less than one per cent of Ameri- 
can production. This could not pos- 
sibly do the United States any harm. 
The only thing it might do was to 
hurt certain particular districts which 
depended on one non-competitive in- 
dustry; and the way to deal with that 
was by direct government help to the 
district affected. 

This is a proposal which the Ad- 
ministration will “plug” both for the 
United States and for Europe. But it 
is still no more than a seed which has 
barely begun to germinate in the mind 
of the public. 

This is not a quick process. The 
contrast is striking between the things 
Mr. Hoffman expects Europe to do 
“within 90 days,” and the long months 
and years the Administration has to 
accept as the period necessary to 
change American habits of thought. 

It would be vastly easier for Presi- 
dent Truman and his administration 
if they could persuade themselves 
that some of the dramatic and sweep- 
ing steps which are being discussed 
here could lead to any profitable out- 
come. But neither in Europe nor in 
the Far East do they see any quick 
or easy answer. There is only the diffi- 
cult and slow process of building up 
prosperity, to turn weak areas into 
strong ones. 

The Marshall Plan represents the 


most important part of that orocess 
yet undertaken. But it covers only 
Western Europe and only unti! 195), 
The task which Mr. Acheson now 
faces is to find some means of ex. 
tending the process to the Far East 
and beyond 1952. 

It is no secret that this task ‘s giy. 
ing the State Department the w. rst of 
its present worries. The ideas and 
studies which are being brooded over 
so carefully are still too sketchy and 
inconclusive for public discussion. But 
it is already clear that the debate js 
about means and not ends, about 
“how” and not about “whether”. This 
Administration knows that it cannot 





NEW “HOFFMAN PLAN” calls for 
pressure on Europe to integrate, plus 
more American imports from Europe. 


dodge the job of helping Far Easter 
countries financially and economical- 
ly; it also knows that it cannot simply 
leave Europe to stew in its own juice 
after 1952. 

Post-1952 Europe and even pre: 
1952 Far East present a twin challenge 
to which there is probably one answer 
and not two. Even if there were n0 
other link between the two problems 
Britain presents an inescapa ie one, 
through her responsibil ies fot 
Malaya and Hong Kong, through her 
Commonwealth and trading © es with 
other countries of the area, ari above 
all through her financial of. :gations 


in India and Pakistan in ‘1e war 
accumulated sterling funds those 
countries. 


For this reason particule ly, the 
State Department was hopin for 4 
blunt and complete discuss! 1 with 
Britain as soon as a new go» -rnmett 
was installed after the election. It! 
discouraged by the precario.s situe 
tion of the new government @ d hopes 
that at least on these vital  uestions 
Mr. Atlee and Mr. Churchi!. will b 
able to present a united fron 
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interpreting Canada and the World 


to Canadians 


UL MOLL eat 


British Columbia: 
ON THE SHELF 


THE PROVINCE is squaring off for 
ullscale argument. This one: 
Should the BC Provincial Police, 
formed in 1858, 15 years before the 
RCMP. be replaced by the mounties 
as in some other provinces, such as 
Alberta, (in 1931)? 

Victoria Attorney-General’s Depart- 
ment and the RCMP are negotiating 
on details. There are two advantages: 
Victoria would get its province-wide 
cheaper ($1,413,825 this 

fiscal year) and Ottawa would have 

hetter policing facilities in a province 
where it has to have some men any- 
way. The BC police check speeders. 
crime, pick up drunks in small 
villages that have no constables but 
hire police protection from the prov- 
ince 
= The minute the secret was out 
about negotiations, there were cries 
in the legislature and signs of a full- 
scale debate. Attorney-General Gor- 
don Wismer kept mum. 


anothe 


policing 


@ In Vancouver, Mayor Charles 
# Thompson, seven aldermen and a 
dozen top civic officials took to the 








= air in ide sponsored by the Daily 
© Province and Trans-Canada Airlines 
H to take a look at the smog. The trip 
F came on the first really smoggy day 
) after the Province had suggested that 
if the ¢ leaders took a look from 
he air on such a day, they'd put teeth 
© in the city’s anti-smoke bylaw. What 
® they saw plenty of thick “soup” be- 
» tween m and the ground, smoke 
m Delchi rom chimneys that should 
me not be king. 
E Manitoba 
: HAVEN 
B SEVEN \:appist monks from China, 
& refugec rom the wars that have 
Qs 
= | 
| 
a 
2. 
VERSA 


& monks. Fr. Breda victim 


ravaged their homeland are finding 
peace and a haven at the Trappist 
monastery in St. Norbert in Mani- 
toba. 

Their ages range from 27 to 45 
Six of them are Chinese. The eldest, 
Father Denys, is a Belgian who has 
lived in China for the last 16 years. 

They came originally from Our 
Lady of Joy monastery in Cheng-tmy, 
Hopeh province. For four months 
their monastery lay between the arm- 


Quebec: 
SHAKEUP 


THREE WEEKS ago, when Mont- 
real’s Director of Police J. Albert 
Langlois, MBE, told the Executive 
Committee that vice was virtually non- 
existent in Canada’s metropolis, a 
number of civic organizations quickly 
labelled the chief's document as 
“whitewash” (SN, Feb. 27). 

Then, one day last week, presum- 
ably after having studied the Langlois 
statement, the City’s seven-man execu- 
tive committee, headed by J. O. Asse- 
lin, suddenly announced that “the 
morality division has not been entirely 
up to the standard of its task . . 
there is a certain degree of negligence.” 
The committee also let it be known 
that, in their opinion, Director Lang- 
lois has not produced “the results 
called for.” 

A day later, when newsmen asked 
the chief for comments, he said: 

1. New blood is needed in the 40- 
man morality squad. 

2. Assistant-Director Ernest 
no longer heads it. 

3. He (Langlois) will not resign. 

By week’s end, as night club owners 
whose permits had been cancelled pre- 
pared to fight it out in the courts, 


Pleau 
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PRECEDENT SET: For the first time in the history of the famed French- 
Canadian regiment, Les Fusiliers Mont-Royal, a Governor-General of Canada 
attended their annual regimental dinner. Viscount Alexander of Tunis, attired as 
honorary colonel of the Irish Guards, is shown here inspecting guard of honor. 


ies of the Communists and Nation- 
alists. When the Communists began 
to gain ground the Trappist fathers 
left. 

They escaped to Hong Kong. They 
had learned that they would not be 
left to live their peaceful lives be- 
hind Communist lines. One monastery 
was burned by the Reds and at least 
32 members of the Trappist order 
have died under Communist rule 
Sixteen were put to death, six tor- 
tured, according to the seven mem- 
bers of the order now living in Mani- 
toba. 


@ Baby sitters are being exploited in 
Manitoba, legislature members learned 
recently. Hon. Charles Greenlay, Min- 
ister of Labor, introduced a bill de- 
signed to crack down on the exploiters 
His department had discovered cases 
of baby-sitting agencies demanding 
commissions from its “sitters” of as 
high as 20 per cent. Worse, it had 
uncovered more than one case of an 
agency demanding commissions from 
its employees after they had quit baby- 
sitting and found full-time work. 


Montrealers were looking forward to 
learning who would next head the 
city’s most talked-about police unit. 


Ontario: 


NEXT, PLEASE 


WHEN men at Folean’s shop in Wind- 
sor hear “Kes on jargmine?” or its 
English equivalent, they all want to 
jump. Because they are the words of 
a pretty Estonian girl, the first wom- 
an barber in town. The phrase is Es- 
tonian for “Who’s next?” But Miss 
Selma Pruus can say it also in Rus- 
sian, German and English. 

Miss Pruus was operating her own 
barber shop when the Russians over- 
ran Estonia early in the war. Faced 
with a choice of Siberia or flight, she 
chose the latter. Germany was her 
home during and immediately after 
the war. 

She didn’t like the Nazis but also 
doesn’t like the Communists. “I know 
very good what Communism is like, 
and how people live under its rule.” 
She left her mother, father and sister 
in Estonia, and hasn't heard from 
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—Dalgleish, Windsor Star 


SELMA Pruus: Kes on jargmine? 


them since she fled her homeland. 
“They may be alive, they may be 
dead—I do not know.” 

She knows her trade as satisfied 
customers will attest. They like her 
delicate and deft touch, either with 
the razor or clippers. 

And, if the worst comes to the 
worst, she is a qualified pedicurist, 
though Mr. Folean’s shop hasn't the 
facilities for the clipping of toenails. 

Miss Pruus doesn’t do badly in 
tips, either. Her winsome smile and 
fine workmanship sort of loosens cus- 
tomers up. 


New Brunswick: 


WINGED STANES 


MARITIME devotees of the roarin’ 
game have organized Canada’s first 


club of its kind — the “Flying 
Curlers.” 
Each winter the members charter 


a plane to carry them to some far-off 
curling centre for a goodwill tourna- 
ment. 

The membership is limited to 30, 
according to the by-laws, because 
that’s an average plane-load. The club 
already has a long waiting list. Dr. E. 
S. Giddings of Charlottetown, PEI, 
is President and N. T. Rockwell of 
Saint John is Vice-President. 

This winter the Flying Curlers 
winged their way to St. John’s, New- 
foundland, stayed four days, played 
36 matches—winning 17, tying one 
and losing 18—and were turned back 
by a total score of 201 shots to 182. 

Newfoundlanders told the airborne 
curlers—who had flown over for their 
first visit the previous winter—that 
they are the first club ever to invade 
the new province. 

Incidentally, the chief pilot of the 
plane, Charlie Trainor, is one of the 
club’s skips. 


PRINCES AND PAUPERS 


IF you're a charity patient in any in- 
stitution in York County, NB, which 
is supported wholly or in part by a 
municipal grant, you'll probably have 
butter on your bread this spring— 
though many of the municipal tax- 
payers who pay for the butter can 
afford only margarine for themselves. 

The paradox results from steps 
which are being taken by the York 
County Council to cut off financial 
help to institutions that use a sub- 
stitute for butter. 

This change has been recommend- 
ed to municipalities by the Southern 
New Brunswick District Farmeis’ 
Federation, and agricultural York 
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ALBERT COLLEGE 
vicars” aaa 


Courses Offered 
LOWER. MIDDLE SCHOOL, HONOUR 
MATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
e NESS ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCE 
MUS AND DRAMATIC ART 
YSICAL RECREATION 
SED EVENING STUDY 
is on request. Early 
sa ble Write to: 
AND HEADMASTER, 
BERT HOWARD, DD 


Co-Educational a, 
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SGRAHAM HALL THE MANOR’ BAKER HOUSE 
BFOR YOUNG MEN FOR GIRLS AND FOR BOYS 
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Reserve now for Spring Delivery 


Chinese Elm Hedge 


will grow 2 feet first year — 
plants sufficient for 25 feet (12 to 
20 inches bushy) $2.98—seedlings 
12 inches high $4.50 per 100 (plant 
6 inches apart) 

Giant Exhibition Peonies in colors 
red, white or pink, 3 for $1.89 


Apple trees 3 feet high in varieties 
McIntosh, Spy, Delicious, 3 for $1.98 


Plum trees 3 feet high in varieties 
Burbank and Lombard, 4 for $2.98. 


Free Colour Garden Guide 
With Every Order 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 





rvara, a twelve-year-old Greek child. Her father and mother 

> II. Varvara was eight years old when 
astly death of her parents. She still talks about it. 
war in Greece, Varvara was hit in the 
tar shell. She lost her right eye completely, and the 
atly impaired. Yet life holds great joy 


a spoon, a meal—things hitherto un- 
thing of plastic surger: for her face 
jut eventually all the shell fragments 





‘tions cleared. Then Varvara will be 
é a gh her left eye is brown, Varvara says 
f 4 ‘ A I if ct 
hile ne who have been maimed and disfigured 
r—w S many parts of the world. Funds are 
eeded f g l eves, and artificial limbs 
1 alone, Or a group to whi uu belong, can help the thousands of 
hildren now in desperate need overseas, by becoming a foster parent. You 
receive a case history and photograph of the child. Correspondence 
through our office is encouraged 
he Plar helping children of fourteen different nationalities in 
e, France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, England, Czechoslovakia and 
By aidir these children 1 are working for the greatest aim 
f pe 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children does not do mass relief. 
i treated as an individual with the idea that besides food, 
helter and education, the child will live in a homelike atmos- 
ind receive the ving care that so rightly belongs hildhood 
EDNA BLUE, International Chairman 
PTT Tess sce sec esces esses sees eee SSS SSS es eee eee es ese eee 
' ‘ 
@ FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN DEPT. TSN ' 
: P.O. Rex 65, Station “B Montreal, Que., Canada ; 
j A. T wish to become a Voster Parent of a War Child for one year, if possible , 
5 ' 
: SON I will pay $15 a month for one year ($180.00 Payments : 
; will be made quarterly vearly ), monthly I enclose : 
’ ' 
5 herewith my first payment § ft 
‘ o 
' BT cannot rdept™ a child, but IT would like to help a child by contributing t 
5 : 
‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
‘ 
: Name i 
, ' 
8 Addre ' 
' ' 
‘ & 
‘ Cit Prov Date ; 
; Contributions are deductible from Income Tax q 
Jesse eee eee eee eee sees ese seen eee nee E 





County is one of the first areas to 
adopt the idea. 

The insistence on using butter may 
mean that charitable institutions will 
require larger grants than they other- 
wise would—as currently butter is 
selling tor about 68 cents a pound and 
margarine for half that. 


Nova Scotia: 


PRIORITY 


MONTREAL consulting engineer Dr. 
P. L. Pratley said in Halifax recently 
that construction of the long-awaited 
Halifax-Dartmouth bridge could start 
by the Spring of next year. 

Dr. Pratley said, however, that 
work on the drawings would not be- 
gin immediately as preliminary work 
on the Strait of Canso bridge, con- 
necting Nova Scotia mainland with 
the island of Cape Breton, must be 
completed first. Dr. Pratley has been 
retained also for the Canso_ bridge 
construction and tenders for this pro- 
ject will be called late June or July. 

“Priority must be given to the 
Strait of Canso bridge project,” he 
said. “It is only logical to finish that 
job first. Then we can get started on 
the harbor bridge.” 


Newfoundland: 


SHORT END? 


HAVING lost its case before the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, 
Newfoundland is appealing to the 
Governor-General-in-Council and if 
it loses its railway freight appeal the 
loss will cost Newfoundland $4,350,- 
000 annually, it has been estimated 
in St. John’s. This large amount is 
the difference Newfoundland is pay- 
ing the CNR yearly and will continue 
to pay unless the higher Officials in 
Ottawa decide, as Newfoundland 
claims, that there is a discriminatory 
action on the part of the CNR in its 
freight rate structure for the new 
province. 

Most of the extra freight costs 


=P 
NEW COMBINES CHIEF. Thomas 


D. MacDonald, 41, is Canada’s new 
Chief Combines Commissioner. A 
former deputy  attorney-general of 
Nova Scotia and a lawyer by pro- 
fession, Mr. MacDonald succeeds 
F. A. McGregor, who resigned Jan. ] 
in protest over the government's hand- 
ling of his flour - milling report 








EAST MEETS WEST. Lester B. Pear 


son, Canada’s Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, meets a Japanese 
delegation of 14 members of the Japa- 
nese Diet in Ottawa. Mr. Fearson 
shakes hands with Takeshi Yamazaki, 
left, chairman of the delegation and 
Secy.-Gen., democratic liberal party 


accrue on internal hauling within the 
province and it is claimed that New- 
foundland is paying an average of 
$12.80 per ton more for comparable 
distances in the Maritimes. Flour js 
given as one example where the 
broken down freight rates show that 
in Newfoundland a sack costs 47 cents 
more than in other Maritime proyv- 
inces to freight by rail in the island 


@ Fisheries Board Chairman Ray- 
mond Gushue recently visited Franco 
Spain and Portugal in the interests 
of the Newfoundland fish trade. He 
succeeded in getting an order from 
Spain which had not purchased New- 
foundland fish for several years, al- 
though formerly it had been one of 
the island’s principal customers 


Ae 


Appointments 


Thomas D. MacDonald, KC. has 
been appointed as Commissioner of 
the Combines Investigation Act. Mr 
MacDonald, a native of Stellarton 
NS, held the position of Superintend- 
ent of Bankruptcy prior to this 


Emile Vaillancourt, Canadian Min- 
ister to Yugoslavia, has been ap; 
Ambassador to Peru. 


Marriage 

Joy Williams, daughter of | '.-Co 
Robert Williams of Oakville, Ont., and 
member of the Ballet Russe de Monte 


Carlo in Paris, to Michael Brown, 
New York composer; in Ma‘ 


Deaths 

Mrs. Donald Gordon, 47, wife of te 

President of CNR; in Monti of 4 

5 tad 

heart attack. Mrs. Gordon was «awardee 

the MBE for her wartime work with te 

Canadian Red Cross and servicemens 
canteen activities in Ottawa. 

GR: at 


Cyril Francis Davie, K.C., « 
Duncan, BC. Mr. Davie was Speaker 
of the BC Legislature during the Tolmie 
administration. Author of a le work 
and articles in the Canadian Bar Re 


view. 
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HOW TO AVERT WAR? 


THE | \PRESSION “World War It” 
een used, I think, more than 


has | 

three four times in these columns 
in a years that it has been band- 
ied so freely. This has not been 


fron . lack of readiness to face 


the p jilitv of another war, but be- 
caust my sole preoccupation with 
mean » avert it. 

I: think it can be averted. But 
time unning perilously short. An 


extremely danger- 
ous shift in the 
balance of power 
in the world has 
been brought 
about during the 
past half year by 
the Soviet produc- 
tion of atomic 
weapons and the 


—CKersh Communist 
WOODSIDE 


sweep 
through Asia. 

The Western world has done noth- 
12 whatever to counter this shift in 
the balance during that time, and if 
1ot take some bold step soon 

be a strong temptation for 
the men in the Kremlin to take ad- 
vantage of their brilliant military posi- 


Up i couple of years ago It was 
taken for granted by many of our best 


students of Soviet affairs that their 


expansionist policy followed quite 
different lines trom that which we had 
met the Germans. Superb organ- 
izers and dominated by the military 
tradition, the Germans built their 
power towards a deadline fixed with- 
in a year or two, and then struck 


while their advantage was at a maxi- 
mum. The Soviets seemed to be in no 
such hurrv. As Russians, time was 
not supposed to mean so much to 
them: as Marxists, did they not believe 


implicitly that “the wave of the fu- 
ture” would carry them on inexorably, 
as the “capitalist” nations went from 
crisis crisis? 

It ot considered sate any longer 
to re n this supposition. The Sec- 
ond World War has left the Russians 
as the st militaristic of the nations. 
The ick troops now carry the 





—Serrano, Parade Magazine 


{OSE ATOMIC JITTERS 


Ro tandard and goosestep on 
pa the Germans once goose- 
step vith their Schellenbaiime. 
Th and pay divisions between 
offic men are the sharpest, and 
dis the sternest, of any modern 
arn : 

4 is 1943 cadet schools were 
Te-€s ted, named after the famous 
Tsa eneral Suvorov. From. the 
East t 


Uropean satellites and from 


Peking come reports of the overween- 
ing attitude of Soviet military advisers. 
One of the things Tito complained of 
in his letters to Stalin was the insist- 
ence of these officers that everything 
be done the way the Red Army did it. 

In his reply Stalin emphasized one 
of the most fateful factors in the 
whole situation: that no country had 
been liberated without the direct help 
of the Red Army. Italy and France 
were not “liberated”, he added, only 
because the Red Army was prevented 
by circumstances from rendering such 
direct aid. . 

Finally, if the Soviet leaders have 
not been working to a military time- 
table, it is now working on them. Ac- 
cording to the moderate and able Gen- 
eral Bedell Smith, recently American 
Ambassador to Moscow, and Wing 
Commander Asher Lee, the RAF In- 
telligence officer who did the best 
book on the Luftwaffe and has now 
produced a book on the Soviet Air 
Force, the Soviets are producing 
tanks, planes and other equipment at 
a rate far above the peacetime replace- 
ment even their immense 
army. 

The fact that these arms will be- 
come obsolete in a few years repre- 
sents a constant pressure to make use 
of them. The fact that, at the present 
time. they give the Soviets an over- 
whelming superiority over anything 
ready to meet them in Europe, rep- 
resents a temptation to strike soon. 


needs of 


Counterweight Slipping 


Up until a few months ago Amer- 
ican possession of the atomic bomb 
and the long-range planes with which 
to deliver it constituted a counter- 
balance to the Soviet land power. With 
the bare discovery by the Soviets of 
the atomic bomb the value of that 
counter-balance was sharply reduced, 
and as their stockpile grows in the 
next vear or two it will wither away 
to almost nothing 


Since the United States did not use 
the atomic bomb for intimidation or 
for preventive war when it had a 
clear monopoly in the field, Stalin may 
well have come to believe our con- 
stant assertion that a democracy is 
prevented by its processes of public 
discussion and civilian control from 
striking first. If he believed all of his 
propaganda about our “preparing a 
new war” would he have acted as he 
has done? 


With the American atomic counter- 
balance withering away, our situation 
in Europe in the face of Russia’s 30 
armored divisions and 100 infantry di- 
visions, backed by a heavy tank and 
plane production, is revealed in all 
its nakedness. Western Germany, oc- 
cupied by five divisions under separate 
British, American and French com- 
mand, is almost a military vacuum. 


France, with only five divisions in 
Europe and her Communists sabotag- 
ing the un'oading of new American 
equipment. Is appalling! weak, and 
Italy is still weaker. Britain has under- 
taken. under the Western Union agree- 
ments. to maintain only two divisions 
ready for shipmert to the continent. 


The United States has only ten di- 
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—Pletcher, Sioux City Journat 


THE ICEMAN COMETH 


visions to back up all of its commit- 
ments, Only one of these is armored 
and only one is at full strength in men 
and new equipment. Canada has a 
single brigade. 

Put yourself for a moment in the 
pos.tion of the men in the Kremlin, 
who have never shown respect tor 
anything but force, in dealing with 
their own people or the outside world, 
and imagine the temptation which our 
military weakness is bound to present 
to them. Unless the Western nations 
move soon to strengthen their position 
militarily, politically and psycholog- 
ically, it is easy to predict that the 
Kremlin will venture, first, more cau- 
tious Moves against such obvious vic- 
tims as Finland, Yugoslavia and Iran, 
ind then moves to conquer 
Western Europe and the Middle East. 


boider 


‘‘Would You Die for Essen?” 


It is not entirely sure that such an 
overrunning of Wesern Europe, up to 
the Channel, would lead automatically 
to atomic warfare between the U.S. 
and the Soviets. The cry “Would you 
die for Danzig?” which half-paralyzed 
France in 1939 might become “Would 
you die for Paris?” It is 
not difficult to imagine the powerful 
arguments which could be raised in 
Congress against a declaration of war 
which must bring immediate atomic 
attack against “our own families in 
their homes” without liberating “those 
far-away nations.” 

Indeed, could the President, on the 
advice of his Chiefs of Staff, hold out 
any real promise that the United 
States, after preparing an expedition- 
intermittent atomic 
bombardment tor perhaps two vears, 
could really land in Europe and liber- 
ate the continent from a Red Army 
which was not forced to fight on a 
second front as the Germans were? 


Essen, or 


ary force under 


Would our Canadian Government and 
people accept such a task? 

To the possibility of the loss of all 
our friends and potential friends in 
Europe can be added the even greater 
possibility of the Communist conquest 
of most of Asia. 

What must we do to avert this? 
Must we not at last accept the pros- 
pect that the world now can be, and 
will be, united under one power, good 
or evil, under a Soviet dictatorship or 
‘nder a rule of law? World Govern- 
ment is not a practical proposition at 
the present time, but it is surely what 
we must work towards; and Atlantic 
Union is the place to begin. 

Facing one-third of the world weld- 
ed into the Soviet system, the Western 
world has no alternative but to seek 
closer unity. Why it is not busy doing 
so, when by such a step it could quick- 
lv restore, not a balance of power, but 
an unbalance of power in its favor 
which would avert war and open up 
a future of expanding security, free- 
dom and prosperity, ts hard to under- 
stand 

If the Atlantic world, 
ready formed the Atlantic Pact (a good 
start, but now virtually stalled) cannot 


which has al- 





HOW FAR CAN THIS GO? 
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lion!” 


G OMEWHERE in Canada today there is a 
confused young man. He is typical of 
the many who may be preparing to gradu- 
ate from high school or university — ready 
to embark upon a career. Time was when 
this was a thrilling prospect, teeming with 
visions of great personal achievement. But 
today those visions are distorted by twisted 
ideologies now rampant throughout the 
world that bring with them a feeling of 
frustration. 


What has the future to hold for such a 
young man? Where are the outlets for his 
tremendous, seething urge for self-expres- 
sion? Is he to be denied the same oppor- 
tunities for success that his father had, or 
is there some way he can be assured of 
these opportunities ? 

We think there is. We believe that honest 
application of the sound principles of free 
enterprise will make Canada a still greater 
land of opportunity. Therefore, it is our 


¢ 
Alesop tolhs on... 


THE FUTURE OF 





2000 Years Ago Aesop Said: 


A great rivalry existed among the beasts over 
which could produce the largest litter. Some 
shamefacedly admitted having only two while 
others boasted of having a dozen. At last the com- 
mittee called upon the lioness. “And to how many 
cubs do you give birth?” they asked the proud 
lioness. “One,” she replied, “but that one is a 


sincere desire to strengthen in this typical 
young man a conviction that freedom of 
thought and action is his greatest heritage. 
We hope to inspire within him a determin- 
ation to champion the inalienable rights 
and freedom of the individual and, through 
him, to reach the thousands of his kind 
with an inspiring appeal to their latent 
qualities of ambition, enterprise, faith and 
industry. 

The purpose of this series of messages is to 
accomplish this double objective — then 
we shall have produced a lion! 

And with lions within our gates, we need 
never fear jackals who seek to destroy us. 


The Union Insurance Society of Canton, 
operating for over a century, exemplifies 
the highest standards of insurance practice. 
In doing so, it supports the growth and 
development of Canadian industry and 
commerce. 


amen 


\ 
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unite, then what nations can? |; oy, 
people will not make the effort jow 
will they ever have ‘as good a ch.ace 
again? 

This is by no means a purely »jjj- 
tary proposition, though the union 
of the diverse military establishn ents 
of the Atlantic nations would br:io a 
big accession of strength, withou in- 
creasing the burden of arms cox: op 
each. It would be a great and ‘sold 
move into the future which \ ould 
give new confidence to the forc . of 
freedom throughout the worl [t 
would attract new members who 
could meet its conditions of. inidiyj- 
dual and electoral freedom, and 
would inspire all who are fightin» for 
freedom from Soviet dominatio 

Canada played a leading part in 
pushing the idea of the Atlantic Pact, 
We haven’t much military power to 
inject into the world struggle, but we 
could play an important role in 
furthering Atlantic Union, which is a 
“natural” for us, in our position 
balanced between the Commonwealth 
and the United States. 

The U.S. Senate is at this moment 
discussing a proposal, backed hy 22 
Senators, to call an Atlantic Union 
Convention to find out how far the 
present Pact members are ready to 
20. Could we not discuss this at the 
same time in our House of Com- 
mons? —Willson Woodside 


THINGS MUST BE BAD 


THE SOVIETS, too, are holding 
“elections” these days. But since no 
one “running for office” can dream 
of accusing those who have been in 
office of being guilty of the slightest 
mistake or neglect, the “issue” is sim- 
ply one of how much better things 
are in the Soviet Union than in the 
outside world. 

Day after day for the past several 
weeks the Soviet domestic radio serv- 
ice has been pounding this theme. 
Here are some excerpts from the 
monitored reports: “While unemploy- 
ment, poverty and slave labor have 
been abolished in the Soviet Union 

_ conditions are such in the United 


7 


States that production has’ fallen 22 


per cent in the past year and 15 mil- 
lion workers are unemployed 
“Millions of Americans five in 


stinking slums, infested with mice, 
rats and insects. Many of ther have 
no roof over their heads . . . There !s 
no social insurance as in th 
_ no work for those over 40. When 
a worker gets sick he is dismis d 
“Nor can he afford to ¢ 
hospital, which would cost h! 
$250 to $750 a week, comp. ‘ed 10 
the average wages of the America 
worker of $16 to $20 a week s the 


same for the peasants: in years! bad 
harvests they are left, with the: cattle. 
to starve. 

“Economic chaos is sp “ding 
throughout the capitalist worl: where 
40 million workers are now ed 
ployed. With — their famili = 


makes the gigantic total of 
lions..." 


One of the broadcasts ves a 
classic definition of “democ! +5 . 
— : oni + the 

the Soviet Union: “Stalin d . 
ninks 


people are one. What Stalii 
the people also think.” 
Things must be bad in Ru» 4 
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WHAT NOW? 


Lond 

IT M.A) have been one of the quiet- 
est general elections on record—*this 
most cmure election”, said Mr. 
Chur but it certainly had an ex- 
citing sh. As the returns from the 
boro always the first to come in, 
piled in favor of the Socialists, it 
hegal ook as though the confident 
pred ~ ons of their leaders were to be 
justil “At least sixty” was how 
some them put it, and for a long 
tim Friday sixty it was. Then 


the Conservative score be- 
ount, until at one stage the 
is closed to one. 

0 quiet, so almost phlegma- 





tic ipaign, the growing excite- 
ment s an extraordinary thing to 
witness It seemed to affect almost 
ever\ Complete strangers rushed 
up to \ou on the street to ask you, 
to te su, how the Parties stood. In 
shops rks gathered in little groups 
discussing the prospects, and the cus- 
tomers simply joined in. People seem- 
ed t nk no more about their ordi- 
nar\ neerns than if they were 
wate a close finish in the Derby 
wit second favorite coming up 
fast the outside—only to be beaten 
at t ist. It was a grand race 

WW s going to happen now? We 
now that the Socialists mean to carry 
on t overnment. It is hard to see 


could do anything else. They 
e largest Party in the House 
it is clearly up to them to 
the burden of responsibility, 


eight they have themselves 
contributed. The only ques- 


tlor Ong can they carry it. Not 
m a year, say the political 
Obs ind possibly less. 
| ialist Government has an 
Ove jority of seven. In practice 
this ’ nine, as the two Irish 
Nat 's, Who have been elected, 
are \ inlikely to take their seats 
at W nster. And nine is not a 
Work najority. 
‘ Ni : less than 40 is considered 
Sal 


irgin for a government to 


e 





carry on effectively. Otherwise it is 
exposed to constant attacks from the 
Opposition, to menacing pressure 
from minority groups in its own ranks, 
to the dangerous effects of illness or 
unavoidable absence among Members. 
At the best it means maintaining a 
degree of discipline which, even in 
the well-disciplined ranks of Social- 
ism, would soon become intolerable. 
It is true that in British political 
history, governments have carried on 
with smaller majorities, with no ma- 
jority at all in fact. The Socialists 
themselves have done it twice, but 
only by means of a coalition. And this 
time there seems to be no chance 
whatever of a coalition being formed, 
or even discussed. The differences be- 
tween Socialists and Conservatives are 
too great to make such cooperation 
practical politics. And the Liberals, 
even if they should be favorable to 
it, are too few to count. Besides they 
are not favorable. k 
There are two schools of thought 
as to what the Government's policy 
is likely to be, or should be. One 
school believes that the obviously sen- 
sible thing is to drop or quietly shelve 
the more contentious policies, es- 
pecially the plans for further national- 
ization, and to carry government 
along the lines of least resistance. 
In favor of this is the certain knowl- 
edge that no Party wants an immedi- 
ate or even early election. Neither 
does the country. What everyone 
needs just now is a breathing space 
during which the vital and pressing 
business of the nation can be trans- 


—Internationa 


RE” ELECTION had one of the most exciting finishes in many years. 


acted. The Budget, tor one instance, 
is due in a little over a month’s time. 

The Budget was one of the chief 
reasons why the election was held so 
early. It is not likely to be a pleasant 
Budget, and the Socialists had hoped 
to be able to set about it with a com- 
fortable majority at their backs. But, 
pleasant or unpleasant, the job must 
be done, and Sir Stafford Cripps is 
the obvious man to tackle it. 

What line is to be taken about the 
Budget, about nationalization, about 
the food subsidies and social services? 


—compromise and propitiation, or the 
pure and undiluted Socialist doctrine, 
and hang the consequences? It is to 
this latter policy that the second 
school of thought is inclined. There 
is a large and powerful group of So- 
cialist leaders who favor it. They con- 
sider that the proper course is to go 
right on with their announced pro- 
gram, regardless of opposition, and 
that any other course would cost them 
the loyal support of their more fanati- 
cal followers without gaining anything 
solid in its place. : : 


“Could Be Happier’ 


Whatever policy the Socialist Gov- 
ernment decides on, it is certainly in 
a difficult position. with many awk- 
ward decisions to make. And not only 
the Government; the Opposition is in 
a scarcely less awkward position, 
where it must avoid any false step. 

“Everybody feeling happy?” a re- 
porter asked Herbert Morrison, as 
the last returns came in. 

“Weill, we could be a lot happier,” 
said “Our “Erb”. Coming from so 
cheerful and cocky a person, it was 
saying a good deal. 

In comment on the political future 
there is a tendency to leave the Lib- 
erals out of it, as if they no longer 
counted. Possibly they don’t count— 
as a Party. They have just taken the 
worst beating in British political his- 
tory, the worst for a once proud and 
powerful Party, with so splendid a 
record. Of the 475 candidates they 
put in the field, only nine were elect- 
ed, and 314 lost their deposits, an all- 
tim2 low. But the Liberals polled 2,- 
600,000 votes, and those votes may 
have a lot to do with the winning of 
the next election—even more perhaps 
than they had to do with the winning 
of this one. 

Both Socialists and Conservatives 
are claiming that the Liberals cost 
them critical seats. As many as 66, say 
the Tories, and these would of course 
have made all the difference. But that 
is assuming that all these votes would 
have gone to the Tories, had the Lib- 
ecals and Tories joined forces. It is 
2. large assumption to make. 


End of Liberal Party? 


The Liberal Party has its left wing 
as well as its right. But Liberal policy 
is much nearer to Conservative policy 
than to Socialist, and there seems to 
be good reason to believe that, if the 
Liberals had joined up whole-hearted- 
lv with the Conservatives, the Social- 
ist Government would have been de- 
feated—perhaps decisively. 

As it is, Liberal leaders insist that 
the Party “still goes on.” They still 
refuse to consider any form of coali- 
tion or even cooperation. They walk 
by themselves. Partly it may be hu- 
man vanity and obstinacy, a romantic 
view of themselves as defenders of a 
great tradition, a matter of loyalty to 
a lost cause. But partly also it is 
a desire to save the Party from final 
disintegration. Whether they really can 
save it remains to be seen. These are 
harsh and urgent times, impatient of 
mere sentiment. 

Of the Communists and their 100 
candidates there is nothing to be said. 
There are no Communists in the new 
House. All but seven lost their de- 
posits. How cross they will be in the 
Kremlin!—P.O'D. 
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Sail tp Europe 


“Empress 


—« Style! 


\ \ Your dollar now 
buys much more 
in England and 
\ on the Continent. 

\ ea Plana leisurely 
winter crossing ona 
Canadian Pacific White 
Empress and enjoy a “holiday 
week”’ at sea en route. 

Both famous Empress liners 
feature spacious bedrooms 
and lounges... games, 
dancing, movies ... superb 
cuisine and faultless service. 
Return accommodation 
available. There never was 

a better time than now 

to visit Europe. 
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You can also enjoy a pleasant, 
relaxing voyage in a smaller ship. 
Canadian Pacitic’s passenger- 
carrying freighters Beaverford and 
Beaverburn sail approximately 
twice monthly ... dates on request. 


First Class fare $220. 


Full information 
from your own Travel Agent 
or any Canadian Pacific Office. 
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Money and 
Time Savers 


¢ Printed 
eo on the Tape 


e Automatic Division 


: t Electrified ; 
@ Direc Multiplication 


@ Lists, Adds, Subtracts 


@ Extra Capacity and 


Touch Method Control 


ed and 
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@ Soundpro?'iectrified 
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With the 
Postal Courses, 


« these 


ate ts” att mS EVERYTHING 


FOR 


INVERURIE HOTEL 
& COTTAGE SUITES 


gine REEFS BEACH CLUB > 







See your 


ot = 
m. 
bap ‘- x local Travel Agent or 


_ William P. Wolfe. Reo ? 
: 47 Yonae, Toronto, PL 3422 







ALL the 


Casfis) WOVEN NAMES 


PREVENT LOSS AT HOME OR AWAY. 


Neat, permanent. Sew on, or use G 
No-So Cement. Made in Canada. 
Order from your dealer—or from 


Castis— Belleville 18 Ont. 


pt 3 doz. $1.65; 
Se) ey ot 


CALCULATOR 


answers... 








for LOW COST. .TOP SPEED 
FIGURE PRODUCTION 


Time is money. And figuring time costs you plenty. Your 
investment in clerical labor and in office expense for neces- 
sary calculating jobs is probably larger than you think. 
Compared to this overhead, the cost of your office figuring 
equipment is practically negligible!) Why not make sure 
you're getting figure production at minimum cost? The 
Remington Rand Printing Calculator slashes costs because 
it gets the work out faster—does all your figuring work. 
This streamlined gray beauty eliminates waste motions 
completely. Every problem is directly calculated—every 
factor, every answer is automatically printed on the tape. 
No need for reruns to check accuracy . . . no laborious 
manual copying from hard-to-read dials. The tape is 
your proof—printed, permanent . . . always available for 
reference. 

But that’s not all. Simplified, ten-key operation, auto- 
matic completion and clearance of problems, automatic 
division . . . multiplication, addition and subtraction—all 
add wings to your work beat back costs! See the 
Printing Calculator today—call your Remington Rand re- 
presentative for a free demonstration, or write for full 
details to Remington Rand Ltd., 199 Bay Street, Toronto. 


‘Reninglon Rend 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING CALCULATOR 
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AND 
IDENTIFICATION with 


expert help of Wolsey 
from the University of London 
No attendance at lectures required 
3 exams to pass. Over 11,000 
London exams 1925-47. Prospectus 
L. Clarke, B.A 
Dept. OS. 29 


9 doz. $2.75 NO-SO CEMENT 
12 doz. $3.30 per tube 25¢ 


Hall 


you can obtain a Degree 
(Eng.). 


only 


successes at 


from 


Director of Studies, 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 














MOLEY ON FDR 


RAYMOND MOLEY, the News eek 
columnist, was one of the chief “brain. 
trusters” taken to Washington by 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1933. He had 
handled “all matter relating to issues, 


speeches and statements” duriny the 
campaign and, as an Assistant Sccre- 
tary of State, had a hand in th final 


formulation of the President’s speech. 
es and state papers during the «hole 
of the first term. 

He then broke with Roosevelt over 
the latter's radical shift in political 
strategy, to appeal to labor, to jucial 
minority groups and to the masses jn 
the big cities, something which \ioley 
believes has altered the whole cours 
of American political history. 

Moley still thinks it too soon to 


Urse 


attempt a calm and judicial evaluation 
of this famous figure: for the Ameri- 


can people are still too sharply divided 
between those who will hear no evil 
of FDR and those who will hear no 
good. The sketch of FDR which he 
has included in “27 Masters ot Poli- 
tics” (Ryerson, $5.00), will please the 
latter better than the former. 

FDR was, of course, the master 
politician. But vears of close as 


socla- 


tion impressed the author with R \Ose- 


NO MASTER politician, Dewey had 
“just what the U.S. needed in 1948. 


velt’s “lack of capacity for fruitful 
and revealing reflection, his meagre 


scholarly interests, and his juvenile 
off-hours interests.” 

“The contrast between FDR's 
casual interest in fine thinking and 


classical culture while at Harvard. 


and the prodigious industry ot Thom 
as Jefferson as a student and ol 
Woodrow Wilson, or the mastery ol 


the few books within Lincoln’. reac 
is almost shocking. Rooseve p 
was not reflective and philoso) 2Ic4 

In his other essays, Moles writes 
of Willkie as “the immortal an).teu! 
of Farley’s “truthful but wis ul ac- 
count” of Roosevelt’s lack of direct 
ness and sincerity; of Byrnes 
few men can match in acute pereep: 
tion, power of observation an 
judgment (and who now chiiieng 
Truman); and of Dewey, “0 
“superlatively endowed with ust ! 
qualities w hich the country needed 10 





1948,” but sadly lacking in portce 

equipment. Other characters !n i 

interesting collection include Hoove 
i nith 


Wallace, Huey Long and Al 
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CLAMOROUS NEW FUTURAMICS...THE FINEST OLOSMUBILES EVER 
WHIRLAWAY HYORAMATICO DRIVE Ff 
ha 
48.’ 
‘itful tocketing into the Futuramic Fifties 
ies e i fabulous new fleet of Oldsmobiles! Two 
R's — \citing new series—the sparkling “70° and the 
vard. lion-packed “SO All new and Futuramic! 
hom- — 
d of & ew. fresh. free-flowing lines—wider. roomier 
ry ot | 
ferlors—more \ isibility all around! New 
lety. strength and durability in more rigid biti 
teur lies by Fisher! Beautiful new Futuramic | 
ors! The ereal Oldsmobile “Rocket” | 
wine... Whirlaway Hydra- Matic Drive* 
lenges isa host of Futuramie features! See the 
Wa é 
st the » Futuramie Oldsmobiles today! 
Jed 10 : 
a Optional at eatra cost. 
n thls ' 
aig A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
itn 
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Base metal for silver plated. 
ware. Drafting and musical “» 
Instruments. Hospital, dental and 
optical equipment. Architectural 
trim, slide fasteners, 
electrical resistances. 


acaall 


fi Engineering alloys, 
exceptionally corrosion resistant. 
Used for marine condenser tubes, tube 
sheets, turbine blades, salt water 
piping, chemical and 
processing equipment, 


Aircraft engine parts: Valve 
seats and guides, propeller hub 
cones, spark plug inserts, bushings 

and other machined parts. 


Cadmium Bronze Alloys for trolley 
wire, cables and rer ey products 


at 
TL 





The copper family of allovs is versatile indeed .. . has 
helped make possible the telephone, refrigeration, radio... 
has contributed to the development of pracucally all techni- 
cal and industrial progress. : 

bor these time-tested, dependable copper alloys combine 
strength and workability, electrical and thermal conduc- 


resistance to corrosion and freedom from rust... 


/N 
ANACONDA 
Copper and Grass 


SE 


Water pipe, cuto 
radiator cores, drawn, 
stamped and A in ports, 
vanity cases. refinery, 
pr oir 
conditioning equipment. 


Costume jewelry, grilles, 
weatherstrip, amm«nition 
components, forgings, 
screws, rivets, hardware 

stampings, screen cléth, 


> 


- Screw machine products: 

\ Herdware, gears, pinions, bearings, 
*. bushings, valve, pump and other 
parts where high resistance 

to wear is essential, 


High strength springs, 
snap switches, socket and plug 
contacts, fuse clips, diaphragms, 
screen plates, flexible tubing, 
hardware, bearings, 
welding rods. 


Strong, weldable copper- 
silicon alloys for water heater 
tanks, Sewage, water works, 
chemical equipment. Bolts, 
nuts, screws, marine, poleline 
hardware. 


*Trade Mark Registered 


ry Ly) 0's the trunk of an 
indispensable family tree 


properties that make them so necessary to modern progress. 


But now, with the world facing an era of unequalled 
development, copper and its alloys are ready to play their 
prominent part. Anaconda Copper, Brass, Bronze and 
Nickel Silver will continue to contribute importantly to 
Canadian living. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


riers in Canada for 


pper and Brass) 


Montreal Office: 
939 Dominion Sq. Bldg. 














PAS DE NIGHTCLUB 


)ECEMBER, when the Sad- 
\\ lls Ballet visited Montreal, an 

s local group—the Ruth Sore! 
pee gave a reception for the 
“e ‘tists. In the course of the 





Britis |! 
fternoon, the Montrealers performed 
ni imbers which had already 
A - > 

‘ned them a high reputation at last 
earn £ 


Rallet Festival in Toronto. 
The tars and directors of Sadler’s 
ked the Show. So did C. K. 
Manager of the Mount Royal 
Hote 10 forthwith made a proposi- 
iid the Ruth Sorel Ballet like 
rm at the Normandie Roof, 
s swanky night club? Ma- 
el said they would and im- 
got busy on adaptations for 
ew surroundings. 
It ‘san experiment. Excerpts 
m lets had been presented in 
irets before, but never on 
h sale. Would the public, final 
such matters, like it? 
We t seems that the public did. 





So much, in fact, that the group’s en 
gagement was quickly extended for 
anot two weeks. Both management 
nd dancers were happy. To the Nor- 


t meant a good bill of enter- 
To Madame Sorel it marked 





: milestone in her struggle to make 
Canadians more ballet-conscious. And 
is a crowning point, further exten- 
sions lengthened their engagement to 

The group’s major number is a 
ten-n e ballet “A Song of Gaspe- 
sienn It is based on the choreog- 
raphy of the longer “Gaspésienne”— 
the st of a young girl who is 
spoiled by the temptations of the big 
city and her return to the simple life 
and her country lover. The French- 


folk tunes of the Gaspé 
form the background music 
ind colorful costumes add much to 


the fr 
ine | 





For engagement at the Nor- 
mandie, Madame Sorel picked seven 


of her cers: Joan Stirling, a Win- 
nipegger; Andrée Millaire, of Mont- 
real; Roma Pryma, formerly with 
the Innsbruck Opera in Austria and 
Elaine Secord, a pupil of Ross Hladek. 
The th men are Alexander Mac- 





DANCERS. | 
Adar 


se] was from “Gaspésienne” 





Remy Tricov, 
presented at 


fo r., are Roma Pryma, 


Dougall, who danced with the Joos 
Ballet in England and two Montreal- 
ers, Remy Tricov and John Kelly. 

Madame Sorel, who came to Mont- 
real five years ago, is convinced that 
there is a “tremendous amount of tal- 
ent in Canada.” The public’s reception 
of her presentations at the Normandie 
also confirmed her belief that Cana- 
dians appreciate ballet. 


AMBASSADOR 


WELL-KNOWN Canadian violinist. 
Elie Spivak, who for many years was 
Concertmaster of the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra and who is now on 
the Faculty and the Board of Studies 
of the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
will tour Israel for three months as a 
soloist and has been engaged as guest 
artist at the Bach Festival in April and 
May in Israel. He will also be guest 
leader of the Jerusalem String Quar- 
tette. 

He left for England March | by 
alr, stopping in London where he 
made his debut at Wigmore Hall in 





ee 


GUEST of Israel: Elie Spivak. 
1921. It was in London that Elie 
Spivak founded the Spivak String 
Quartette, the first string quartette 


ever to appear on the BBC. 


Ane 
John Kelly, Joan Stirling. 
Ballet Festival last year. 
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IN A SOLEX WINDOW PANE 





QOLEX window glass is your ideal installation for business. 
7 transport or industry—w here high visibility with minimum 
glare and heat discomfort is desired. Solex excludes 60 per cent 
of direct sun radiation—approximately 5 per cent is reflected, 
and 55 per cent is absorbed into the glass where it is re-radiated 
in much longer and less intense waves. Result: 


The soft greenish tint of Solex window glass is pleasing to 
the eye, and will blend with any architecture or color scheme. 
It adds to functional value by the impression of coolness and 
shade which is lent to any interior. 


cooler living. 


Too much heat from sunlight can be inconvenient or even 
harmful under many working 
or travelling conditions. Ex- 
cessive glare can cause costly 
errors and time and fatigue. 
Avoid problems of this nature 
in your business by installing 
Solex window glass—the glass 
that soaks up the sun’s heat. 
Ask or write your Hobbs Glass 
Branch for illustrated literature. 













. 2B3S83 
Hobbs Glass Limited 


Dept. CA-2, London, Canada. 


1 me complete information 
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Our ski-runs, tows and trails have thousands of 
visitors each winter. Summit, Colling- 
Bracebridge, Bethany, Huntsville, 
Dagmar, Oshawa and many more provide fine 
skiing for these friends. We welcome them 
all the more gladly because of their vital 
contribution to our national welfare. Let’s 
help all our guests have a very good time. 
John Labatt Limited. 


friendly 
W ood, 


ca, Star 


Insurance C ompany Limited 
of London, England 


® 
The British Crown 
Assurance Corporation Limited 


of Glasgow, Scotland 
& 


The British Northwestern 
Fire Insurance Company 
a 
Security National 
Insurance Company 


a 
HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
217 Bay Street e Toronto 
J. Hl. Riddel, Manager R. Holroyde, 
for Canada 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Assistant 
Manager 


Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 











WESTERN ROUND-UP 


AT THE Winnipeg regional of the 
Dominion Drama Festival, Adjudica- 
tor Maxwell Wray said he was look- 
ing for “good honest theatre.” That 
this theatre was tempered with the un- 
usual seems indicated by the praise he 
accorded the BC winner, “Noah,” 
presented by the Everyman Theatre. 

Said Mr. Wray: “I am glad a play 
off the beaten track has been present- 
ed. This is the 
type that should 
be given at a fes- 
tival.” But replied 
columnist Garry 
Winkler in The 
Vancouver Daily 
Province: “With 
all due respect to 
Sydney Risk [the 
Director] and his 
cast, it seems few 
people agreed with the adjudicator. . . 
First choice in the minds of most was 
‘The Little Foxes’... Mr. Risk took 
a gamble on something new and dif- 
ferent and won. So we say more power 
to him. ...” This seems the one note 
of dissent in Mr. Wray’s wake. 

Some groups, Mr. Wray felt, as 
amateurs aimed too high. He criti- 
cized North Vancouver Community 
Players for “George and Margaret.” 
The play appears simple but “de- 
mands the tricks and techniques of 
the most experienced and_ polished 
artist.” Similarly 
he felt Regina 
Little Theatre 
had neither the 
skill nor experi- 
ence necessary 
for “the Da- 
mask _ Cheek.” 
But that he ap- 
proved of groups 
attacking difficult 
plays — within 
their range of ability — was evident 
from his praise of the University 
Studio Players (U of Alta.) for their 
presentation of Pirandello’s “Henry 
IV” which is “so demanding a play 
for amateurs.” 

BC led with number of plays pre- 
sented ewer Stanley 
Bligh in The Vancouver Sun: “This 
anes has been one of the best yet. 

Capacity audiences have been the 
rule. Performances attained a_ very 
high standard.” Each of the prairie 
provinces had three entries. 


BILL REID 





ED HOLMES 





BC WINNER: “Noah” by Andre 
Obey and_ presented by Everyman 
Theatre (story in later SN issue.) 


BEST ACTRESS: Babs Hitchman as 
Birdie Hubbard in “The Little Foxes” 
by Elsie Graham Drama Group. Babs 





JEANNE MORPHY VIC FERGIE 











Hitchman Richardson is the dauvhter 
of the late H. E. Hitchman, beloved 
Toronto actor. One of the orivinal 
John Holden Players (Muskoka sum- 
mer theatre and Winnipeg. stock), 
Babs scripted radio shows (“John and 
Judy” among them) before her mar- 
riage and move to Vancouver two 
years ago. 


ae ACTOR: Vic Fergie as Jake 

“Papa is All” by Vagabond Play- 
ers of New Westminster. Twent two 
year old Vic was born in Calcary, 
“came into contact with Work op 
14, and its gifted producer Betty 
Mitchell.” For last three years has 
been CKNW announcer in New \West- 
minster: is married. 


ALBERTA WINNER: _ Sheridan's 
“The Rivals” by Workshop 14. Di 
tor, Betty Mitchell. (SN, Feb. 7.) 
This is their fourth win. 


BEST ACTRESS: Evelyn Lawson for 
title role in “Laura,” the Calgary Ciy- 
ic Theatre pro- 
duction. Evelyn 
hasbeen acting for 
about two years 


BEST ACTOR 
Ed Holmes for 
his Sir Anthony 
Absolute in “The 
' Rivals.” 
SASKATCHE. 
WAN WINNER 
Noel Coward's 
“Present Laughter” by the Cana- 
dian Legion Players, Regina. Director 
Bill Reid, CDA, has directed winn ing 
play in last three out of four regior vals 
each time has had male award winner 
in cast. This year he swept the slate 
clean with best actress award tox 
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BETTY MITCHELL 


BEST ACTRESS: Jeanne Morphy as 
Monica. This is Mrs. Morphy’s sec- 
ond acting appearance. An unknown 
she won lead in a 1944 Regina Little 
Theatre production: was too bus\ 
(works for Canada Life Assurance) 
until this year to try out again. 


BEST ACTOR: Bill Walker who says 
his first festival appearance (age |4) 
was greeted with loud hoot by ad: 
judicator. After four years in RCAF. 
he got back courage to enter the 1946 


festival, won best actor award. Now 
it’s a habit. This win is his fifth in 
succession. Bill is 6’ 3’’, weighs 194 


is married to a “gorgeous redhead 


MANITOBA WINNER: “L’Avare 
by Le Cercle Moliére. Director 's 
Pauline Boutal (see “Woman of the 
Week’). Both the acting awards were 
won by this group, by Ray monde Mar- 
chand and Louis Souchon. (Story o! 
French entries in later SN tissue.) 





BABS HITCHMAN BILL WALKER 
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EARLY BIRD 


THE « ANADIAN Rugby Union held 
its anoual meeting in Toronto Feb- 
ruar) |. To old-timers this may seem 
like rushing the season a bit, but up- 
jo-dai. sophisticates know that the 
has to be early, if the dele- 
gates not to miss the first exhibi- 
tion gemes. What with the Grey Cup 
final taking place during the last week 
of November and junior contests even 
later, Spring training and pre-season 
contests as early as mid-August, moth 
balls seem an unnecessary expense. 
Last season ended with most of the 
club officials bewailing their intimate 
acquaintance with the pawnbrokers, 
but stiiements released since have not 
justific! the tears. In the East the 
owners are not talking, possibly be- 
cause (heir mouths are stuffed with 
ereen pauper, but in the West the bail- 


meet 


iffy are idle. The Dominion finalist 
Calgars. Stampeders showed a_ profit 
for the year of $8956.11, although 


their oss Operating expenditures 
reach $128,969.23, of which a 
large percentage went to “remunera- 
tion of players”. 

The third-place Edmonton Eskimos 
also netted around eight’ thousand, 
while the once-mighty Winnipeg Blue 


Bombers, who wound up in last place 
in the standings, had to be content 


with a measly five thousand. 
Possibly through a desire to field 
stronger teams next year, and possibly 


merely to prevent the minds of the 
fans from straying to such 
pursuits as hockey and base- 
various clubs have kept the 





ires buzzing with talk of amalgama- 
tions, new coaches, and bigger and 
better recruits. Only one or two solid 


ve emerged. 

virtually interminable discus- 
milton’s Tigers and Wildcats 
that two cannot live as cheap- 
as one, not in a city of 170,000 





anyWa The combined aggregation, 
which threatens to proceed under the 
incred title of “Tiger-Cats”, will 


operate in the Big Four, leaving the 


ORFU to struggle along as a three- 
team circuit, unless a fourth can be 
prevailed upon to enter. (London, 
Ontar might provide the fourth 
team 
New Talent 

Maj oaching change announced 
to dat the retirement of Argonaut’s 
led Morris to the position of Team 
Manag and his replacement by 
American pro Frank Clair, who has 
never n a game of Canadian 


, y} ‘ . . . . 
Tugby. Morris made his big mis- 
take year in abandoning the 


\rgo’s ong-successful single wing at- 
tack in tavor of a rather shaky “T”, 
and then in atfempting to combine 


me Canadians’ adulation of the 
I is» rather puzzling thing; many 


| not most of the powerful U.S. 
» Squads sill adhere to the single wing. 


: To ice Morris, the Argo execu- 
P tive : tala os 
Wve comped the United States, hav- 
ing Made the extraordinary announce- 


pe ment that there were no available 
pCanadicns who could handle the 
§ )ob. One wonders if they tried to pry 
Red Douglas away from the Sarnia 
Imperia : 





—Globe and Mail 


NEW ARGO coach Frank Clair 


has not seen one Canadian game. 


The roster of U.S. talent reported 
at various times to be readying a 
border crossing includes the redoubt- 
able Charlie “Choo Choo” Justice of 
North Carolina (Ottawa) and Jerry 
Tuttle from Kent State University 
(Argos). One widespread rumor had 
Chicago’s passer Sid Luckman going 
to Wildcats. It turned out that Luck- 
man had never heard of Wildcats or 
Hamilton, and hardly even of Canada. 
Most intriguing bit of gossip had Bob 
Cunningham, Herb Trawyck, and 
Royal Copeland going to Calgary. 
With those three, Stampeders could 
make the 14th club in the American 
pro league. 

On the agenda for the CRU meet- 
ing Were a number of suggestions 
from member leagues and clubs, some 
of them sensible and some of them 
the sort of thing that crops up every 
year, without benefit of sun spots. 

Almost everyone was in agreement 
on the suggestion, emanating from 
Calgary, that clubs be allowed to sign 
players prior to the present August 
date. Under the prevailing regula- 
tions, raiders were having a field day. 
A club could pay a player's travelling 
and Spring training expenses, only to 
have him turn up in the Fall with 
somebody else. 

The recommendation that a new 
method of distributing Grey Cup 
tickets be devised was not acted on. 
Few are convinced there has ever 
been a system. At the request of the 
Big Four, there will be a slight ad- 
vance in prices for the final. Every- 
body seems to be happy about the 
new, expanded Varsity Stadium as 
the scene of the game. 

The most important decision to 
emerge from the meeting was the one 
permitting the use of seven, rather 
than five imports throughout the sea- 
son, with a tricky additional rider to 
the effect that a couple of these can 
be replaced before the third game ot 
the season. Seven players is more than 
half a team, it might be noted. 

Major increases in blocking were 
suggested by the Winnipeg and east- 
ern Intercollegiate (!) delegates, but 
were turned down except for a slight 
increase on kickoffs. 

In general, Canadian fans will see 
very much the same game this year 
as last, though they will see fewer 
Canadians playing and directing it. 
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people 
grow old ? 


NO ONE KNOWS the complete 


¢ 


answer to this vital question. 


But, aided by financial support 
from more than fifty life insurance 
companies, an important study on 
the processes of aging is being car- 
ried on at Canadian medical insti- 


tutions. Here significant discover- 


ies have been made in recent 
years. And the day may come 
when further discoveries along 


these lines will help prolong life 
for all mankind. 

This is only one of the medical 
projects in which the life insur- 
ance companies in Canada have 
a stake. Their financial aid is also 


helping science to win the war 


against infantile paralysis. heart disease. cancer and tuber- 


culosis eee 


health. 


as well as promoting better nutrition and publie 


These, too, are long-range crusades. But. by increasing the 


number of skilled scientists working at these tasks... and 


by making it possible for many young “men and women 


in white” to get further training and experience . . . the 


financial contributions of life insurance companies help 


bring success sooner. 


In all these ways. the life insurance companies in Canada 


help you to live a longer. healthier life! 


A Helpful Citizen in 





LIFE 


am 


your Community 


When a life insurance representative sells you a 


policy, he also helps to improve your com- 


munity. For a large part of each life insurance 


dollar is put to work. through investments to 


build 


schools. bridges. highways. industrial 


plants and many other projects that create jobs 
and make for better living. 


You share in these improvements, made pos- 


sible through the efforts of your helpful fellow- 


citizen —the modern life underwriter ! 


INSURANCE 


..- Guardian of Canadian Homes 


A message from the Life Insurance Companies in Canada 
and their Representatives 


| 
} 
j 
| 
| 
} 
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Good Companies All... 


Great American Great American 


Jusurance Company Indemnity Company 


New York New York 


+ 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 


Hlan fer Independence 


Protection from disaster and loss is one of the greatest 
assurances of personal and commercial independence. 


A carefully planned insurance program will give you this 
Independence at surprisingly low cost. Call one of our 
conveniently located agents—or your own insurance broker. 


° 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


J. H. HARVEY, Manager 
44 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont. 
BRANCHES IN 


QUEBEC MONTREAL LONDON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Qué. QUE. ONT. MAN. B.C. 


A GROUP OF COMPANIES CONDUCTING BUSINESS ONLY 
THROUGH REPUTABLE LICENSED AGENTS AND BROKERS 





MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
in 
Time, Motion and Methods Study 
Incentive Plans and Job Evaluation 
Foremen and Supervisory Training 
Personnel Selection, Training and Administration 
Cost, Production and Budgetary Controls 
Sales, Distribution and Marketing 
Office Systems 


Organization Surveys 


J.D. WOODS & GORDON Limited 


15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
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FIRST SALESMAN 


“COME what may,” said Ambassa- 
dor Hume Wrong in a speech last 
vear, “the United States and Canada 
will solve their problems—or at least 


reach a bearable compromise — by 
discussion and argument... . even if 


this process involves long delays and 
fails to give full satisfaction,” 

“Political problems,” Mr. Wrong 
said on another occasion, “are rarely 
wholly solved; they only change their 
shape and their importance.’ 

If this sounds like a historian rather 
than a diplomat speaking, the explana- 
tion is that Mr. Wrong is a historian 
as well as a diplomat, and both by up- 
bringing and train- 
ing the historian 
came first. Son of 
the late Professor 
George Wrong. 
formerly Professor 
of History in the 
University of To- 
ronto, the Ambas- 
sador seemed for 
the first 33 years of 
his lite to be tol- 
lowing his father’s footsteps. He stu- 
died history at the University of To- 
ronto and Balliol College, Oxtord, and 
then returned to Toronto to teach. Not 
till 1927 when he was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History at Toronto was he 
induced to join the government serv- 
ice. At the suggestion of Vincent Mas- 
sey, newly appointed to be the first 
Canadian Minister in Washington, Mr. 
Wrong joined the legation staff as 
First Secretary. In 1930 he was ap- 
pointed Counsellor, and he stayed in 
the Washington post until 1937. 

After four years in Geneva and 
London he was back in Washington 
in 1941. Ottawa claimed him between 
1942 and 1946, first as Assistant and 
then as Associate Under-Secretary for 
External Affairs. In September, 1946 
he returned to Washington as Ambas- 
sador. It is doubtful whether any 
other diplomat knows the capital 
better or has spent so many years in it 

With his gracious wite, a daughter 
of Maurice ‘Hutton, former Principal 
of University College, Toronto, Mr 
Wrong has established friendships with 
some of the most influential people in 
the United States and particularly in 
the State Department. He numbers 
Dean Acheson and many _ others 
among his personal friends. His range 
of acquaintance in Congress is wide 
and he is always trying to extend it. 
There are no problems affecting Can- 
ada which he cannot discuss promptly, 
freely and on occasion forcefully with 
the appropriate agency of the United 
States Government. 

The “long delays” and partial satis- 
factions of diplomacy are frequent 
and often vexatious, but he would not 
expect it to be otherwise. His object 
is always to find, if not a solution, at 
least a “bearable compromise.” ‘To 
that effort he brings a penetrating 
mind (impatient at times of ignorance 
or easy generalization) and an im- 
mense diligence which constantly 
amazes his staff. He makes up his 
mind quickly, but he makes it up on 


HUME WRONG 


the basis of a detailed knowledge of 


the hundred and one things with \ hich 
the Canadian Embassy has to de.\| 


The long drawnout Canada Military 
Assistance pact dispute is a case jp 
point. Impatient, Mr. Wrong hac 


car- 
ried it to the highest level Dean 
Acheson himself — before the three 


prohibitive terms in the U.S. arms 
buying deal were altered to sui us 
What promised to be the most hitter 
argument between the two countries 
ended amicably and that it did so was 
in large part due to the personality of 
Hume Wrong. 


Mr. Wrong also earned comnienda- 
tion for his part in the negotiations fo 
the 50-year treaty, the first Step in the 
construction of the $500,000 000 
hydro-electric power developme: pro- 
ject on the Niagara River. The treaty 
was signed in Washington recently 
by Dean Acheson and Mr. Wrong. In 
his comments on the development. 
Hydro Chairman Robert Sai iders 
said, “It would be amiss if we did not 
make special mention of the outstand- 
ing work of [Mr. Wrong]. He deserves 
a great measure of credit for the speed 
and smoothness with which our efforts 
went forward:” 


Mr. Wrong does not make the mis- 
take, not unknown in Washington, of 
trying to be more American than the 
Americans. In the speeches, which he 
makes infrequently and out of duty 
rather than inclination, he is apt to 
remind his audiences that Canadians 
are neither “displaced persons from 
the British Isles,” nor Americans who 
“have perversely strayed.” “Cana- 
dians,” he told a Lions’ convention, 
“are Canadians, not Americans fiving 
somewhere up north.” 


CROSS COUNTRY 


@ Gilbert LaBine, famous for his dis 
covery of radium and uranium de- 
posits near Great 
Bear Lake, NWT., 
is in the United 
States raising funds 
for uranium ex- 
ploration and de- 
velopment in 
northern Saskat- 
chewan. Several 
claims have al- 
ready been staked Gleb 
in the area and La- — Gygert (osiné 
Bine now holds 

Sask. prospector’s licence No. “88 





B® The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King will receive the Neth: inds' 
highest civil decoration—the Grane 
Cross of the Netherlands Lion—at 4 
special investiture during Prince Bern 
hard’s visit here. This is for “out 
standing services to the Allied cause 
during the war”. 


® The 50th anniversary of th South 
African campaign was celebrated 
across the Dominion recently ith vel 
erans of the war as guests of honor at 
various functions. In Toronto 400 vel 
erans were tendered a civic binquel 
A specially honored guest was Si 
Richard Turner, who at Komat: River 
in 1900 won the VC, the firs! Cane 
dian to receive this award. 




































































SELF-HELP PROGRAM 


ANY Canadian educationalists are 
emphasizing the necessity for a policy 
of democratic higher education. DVA 
educational programs that enabled 
ids of veterans to attend univer- 


thousa! 
sity established a trend as well as a 
patte! In time, perhaps, the DVA 


yrograis may be redirected to civilian 
subsidies for deserving but hard up 
students ; 
[he University of British Columbia 
has already taken steps in this direc- 
tion, building on the odd jobs method 
of “working your way through col- 


leve.” UBC's Faculty Council and the 


University Union endorsed the prin- 
ciple self-help as a means of provid- 
ing better education for more individ- 





a 
—UBC Visual Ed 


UBC MACLEAN: part-time jobs. 


ials. [The jobs involved are sessional 
nes (campus cafeterias, library, works 
ind grounds department and janitorial 
services Ihe University Union and 
the time permanent employees on 
the st have been most cooperative 
in Working along with the 120 students 
now employed under the scheme. 

\ll students receive standard rate of 
pay (part-time work cannot exceed ten 
hours per week); many are also assist- 
ed further with bursaries of $100 and 
3200, The Faculty Council was con- 
cerned about the effect of this work 
prog: on academic standing but 
studies Were not impeded. Consistently 
high giades are the rule: what a stu- 
dent helps to pay tor himself, he gen- 
erall preciates more, even as re- 
gards gher education. 

In charge of UBC's self-help pro- 
gran John MacLean, Director of 
Student Services in the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau Employment Services. Mr. 
Macl is a graduate of UBC, ’31, 
with ‘cher Training, °32; taught 
“8 Vicc-principal and principal in high 
schoc returned to UBC for grad- 
ae ‘ork in education courses, 1939- 
4U, in the war, won the DSO. 
At | nt he is doing research work 
In tr 


‘o “correlate present Univer- 
SILY ¢ ses at UBC with future voca- 
als and opportunities.” 


BA ding to Doreen Fairman, co- 
ed stil! writer for the McGill Daily, 


neat ‘U0 part-time jobs are offered 
~~ ‘Sto. McGill University stu- 
dents ) 


\verage wage is about 70 cents 





an hour; adds up to around $12 a 
week. This does not include the stu- 
dents who, in return for room and 
board, do odd jobs such as waxing 
floors, washing walls, coaxing the fur- 
nace and wrestling with storm-win- 
dows. 

Least popular job is selling on com- 
mission; “too much of a gamble” con- 
sidering time involved. Most popular 
is baby-sitting. This goes for both men 


and co-eds. If Junior sleeps, as per 





schedule, sitter has grand opportunity 
to catch up on curricular reading, and 
be paid for doing it. 

Other odd jobs include modelling 
for art classes and tutoring high school 
students. And McGill undergrads do 
not mind dirty work, either. Many an 
employer approaches McGill place- 
ment Service with, “I don’t suppose 
any students would be interested in 
factory work, but...” He invariably 
gets what he wants. 


Here’s the low-cost way to air condition 
existing buildings — large or small — 


e Yes. Frigidaire Multiple-Unit Air 





Concitioning is the low-cost way to 
hanale existing buildings — and new 
buildings. too—because it’s the fastest. 
Installa- 
tior costs are low. for little duet work 


simplest way you can find! 
is reeded — no major building altera- 
tion. And operating costs are equally 
low. for individual Frigidaire units 


automatically turn off or on as needed 


Compact. good-looking Fri- 
gidaire Self-Contained Ait 
Conditioners are styled by 
Raymond Loewy, designed 
and built by Frigidaire in 
capacities of 3 and 5 tons. 





=6 


Name 


ea: Bisa Nase 
Over 400 Frigidaire com- be nrile aas 
mercial refrigeration and Sarees 
air conditioning products 

most complete line in the City 


industry. 


FRIGIDAIRE 
Dept. SN, Leaside. Ontario 


Existing Building 
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@ During March, the National Ad- 
visory Council on School Broadcast- 
ing will devote half-hour to the lives, 
personalities and work of three of 
Canada’s leading poets. These pro- 
grams will be of interest to children 
of Grades 6-10. 

March 17: E. J. Pratt (Dr. Pratt 
will participate. ) 

March 24: E. Pauline Johnson. 

March 31: Robert W. Service. 





daire Multiple-Unit 


— can be serviced without affecting 
other space. 

For further information about Fri- 
vidaire Multiple-Unit Air Condition- 
ing. fillout and mail the coupon below. 
Or call your dependable Frigidaire 
Dealer. Hell be glad to give you full 
details about this type of conditioning, 
as well as Frigidaire Self-Contained 
Conditioners and Frigidaire Central 
Systems. 





PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Please have your representative contact me regarding Frigi- 


daire Multiple-Unit Air Conditioning installations for: 


New Construction 


Architect 
Builder 
Owner 


Prov. 


etn entmtre 


aeememnneraanmnnen 
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ST. REGIS ¥ 
ROOM fi 





Pleats plus a color-matched cardigan . . . twofold attraction in a fine rayon crepe dress that is casual 


enough for country weekends, pretty enough for afternoons in town. The color, green apple. To be found 


in the St. Regis Room, Fashion Floor, the Third. 


Tune to Simpson's broadcasts of the Toronto Symphony “POP” Concerts every Friday evening over the Trans-Canada network of the CBC. 





‘INTRUDER IN THE DUST" 


JAMES AND FAULKNER 


PROBABLY the moviegoer’s best 
preparation for the screen adaptation 
of any s#nificant novel is never to 
have read the novel. Failing that. one 
is bound to recognize that both orig 
inal and adaptation are governed by 
their own rules and that neither can 
be judged entirely with reference to 
the other. 

For if it is true that Henry James's 
screen adapter could never have writ- 
ten “Washington Square” it is also 
true that James himself could never 
have contrived “The Heiress” trom 
it. “Dramatize, dramatize,” James 
used to insist; yet his own stage drama- 
tizations were a heartbreaking betray- 
al of his hopes and intentions. It took 
the modern experts to recognize the 
dramatic core in everything Henr\ 
James wrote and to re-develop t for 
the wider audience he longed to reach 

So “The Sense of the Past” became 
“Berkeley Square” and “Washingto 
Square” became, a little more recog 


nizably, “The Heiress’; and Henry 
James, generous man, would prob- 
ably have been the first to recognize 


the skill that carried the dramatic 
idea forward, while recognizing that 
motivation, on the screen at least. can 
rarely afford to be more than ce!/uloid 


deep. 


“THE HEIRESS” is an_ engrossing 
film as “Washington Square” Was an 
engrossing novel, though not in quite 
the same fashion. The effects are 
blunter in the screen version and the 
impacts more violent. The chaiacters 
themselves, though they move iith- 
fully in the orbit the author set for 
them, are James figures more ¢ less 
successfully externalized. It was in 
evitable that there should be some 
sacrifice of the fine drawing in hich 
James took such infinite and often 
laborious delight, and perhaps it Was 
inevitable too that his square dull- 
eyed, heavy-witted heroine should be 
replaced by someone as inexti uish- 
ably lustrous as Olivia de Haviland 
Yet the characters remain sound, 4 
only James knew how to make them 
sound, and their emotions and com 
flicts, though blunted, are ne be- 
trayed. 

Fortunately Olivia de Havilland 's 





PA 





) 
‘ 


SRS ic asia 


such skilful performer that she 
comes us close as any actress could 
to fitting herself into an unattractive 
role. Ralph Richardson is brilliantly 
persuasive as the cold and musing Dr. 
Sloper who has every right feeling 
towards his daughter except humanity. 
Most of the author’s stately locutions 
have been preserved and they are as 


much at home in the Sloper setting as 
the swag draperies and the buttoned 
ottomans. Altogether “The Heiress” is 
a fine consistent absorbing film and 
worth «ny adult’s attention. 


“INTRUDER in the Dust,” the screen 
version of William Faulkner's novel, 
is under the same curious handicap 
as “The Heiress.” What one tends to 
look for here is the literary quality 


that is peculiar to Faulkner and to 
no one else. What one actually gets 
is the straightforward story of an at- 
tempted lynching in the Deep South, 
less intricate, less arbitrary, and cer- 
tainly less concerned with the anom- 
alies of human behavior than any lit- 
erary acquaintance with the author 
would lead one to expect. 

Objectively observed, however, it 
stands head and shoulders above most 
of th irrent films dealing with the 
anti-racial problem. This is partly be- 
cause Director Clarence Brown has 
concentrated on narrative rather than 
on s& commentary, realizing that 
if the storv is right the commentary 
can take care of itself; partly because 
Faulk s imagination, his sense of 
charact and his taste for melo- 
drama (which doesn’t stop short of 
body-snatching here) found their own 
way into the film. They are quite 
enou themselves to keep the pic- 
ture continuously interesting. 

Claude Jarman, Jr., gives a sensi- 
tive performance as the adolescent 
Who saves the negro Lucas Beau- 
champ from lynching: but it is Lucas 
himself. the “calm, arrogant, intract- 
able negro” played by Juano Hernan- 
de WW 


m you are most likely to 


SOAP OPERA writers don’t have to 


Worry about screen adaptation since 
they have nothing to lose by way of 
prestige and everything to gain in 
every r department. Nothing ap- 
parently was too good for “East Side, 


West S * which stars Barbara Stan- 


wyck. James Mason, Ava Gardner, 
Heflin, and gives them all 


and \ 





—MGM 
AST SIDE, WEST SIDE” 


such “important” treatment that it 
takes several minutes to accustom 
your eyes to the glitter and recognize 
them as familiar chore-day types—the 
ideal wife, the playboy husband, the 
gallant male friend, the deadly female 
enemy. In spite of murder and adul- 
tery the quartet have the sort of dull 
routine time that could easily be pick- 
ed up and carried forward in the next 
instalment—all except Ava Gardner, 
who was left strangled behind the 
chesterfield—Mary Lowrey Ross. 























DRAMA FESTIVAL 


THE REGIONAL drama festival of 
the Central Ontario Drama League 
will be held in Hart House Theatre, 
Toronto, with six Toronto and two 
outside groups participating: 
March 27: North Toronto 
Guild in “King 
Robertson Davies. 
March 28: University Alumnae Dra- 
matic Club in “Therese.” 
March 29: Belmont Group Theatre 


Theatre 
Phoenix” by 





engineers .. 


We build 





“OTHER DIVISIONS: Boiler, Mechanical, Warehouse, Platework. 


Plants at: Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal. 
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pertorms “Awake and Sing.” 
March 30: Newmarket Dramatic 

Club in “The Dark Lady of the 

Sonnets.” 

Community Players in “Rope.” 
March 31: Playcraftsmen in “Death 

Takes a Holiday.” 

April | (matinee): Oakville Arts and 
Crafts in “The Damask Cheek.” 
April | (evening): Arts and Letters 
Club in “The Drums Are Out” by 

John Coulter. 
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Small buildings .-.. 





as wellas 


° Zs J 
big ones. 
LARGE or sMatt—your building receives 
the same careful attention to detail—the same 
unsurpassed workmanship, when the steel frame 
is fabricated and erected by Dominion Bridge. 
More than 66 years of diversified experience... 
constant research and development work by experienced 
. highly trained erection crews, working with 
the most modern equipment—these are inherent features of 
Dominion Bridge service— they are your assurance of a 


sound job—finished on time. 





Associated Companies at: Edmonton, Sault Ste. Marie, Quebec, Amherst. 





(SURE mnnetpeenernneeeereseetcneeeeerenenanineneneseeees 1: senstaaeaenttaerraseataaataen 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 





~ 


WHAT WOULD 
YOUR BANKER 
SAY—IF ... 


| you told him you 
owned these assets 


Pe % $60,000 | 


Apartment | 


& House 





AND THAT... 


you had no CASUALTY INSUR- 
ANCE or Safety Deposit Box for 
your Bonds. Surely he would 
advise you to get protection for 


such valuable property. 

HOW MUCH ARE YOU WORTH? 
Your real worth is your ability 
Figure it out—multiply 
ber of months ahead of 


to earn 
the num 
you to 65 years of age, by your 
monthly earnings. You have 
before you potential earnings from 
$60,000 to $160,000 or over, 
before you are too old to work. 





Have you protected the fortune of 
your earning Capacity? 
Write to the Head Office of The 
Dominion Life giving the amount 


you're worth according to the 





above fig —yourageand num- 
ber of dependents—and we'll give 
you advice asto how best to protect 
your “worth” by Life Insurance. 


THE MOST VALUABLE 
PROPERTY YOU OWN IS 
STANDING IN YOUR 
OWN SHOES 


Since /889 
WEAD OFFICE WATERLOO. ONTARIO 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
439 














VARIED GUESTS 


THE EYE OF GOD—by Ludwig Bemelmans 
Macmillan—$3.75 


THIS LATEST work by the inimitable 
author of “The Best of Times” has 
for its subjects the two things near- 
est and dearest to the Bemelmans’ 
heart: the Austrian Tyrol and the 
hotel business. Much of its charm— 
and it is a charming book—derives 
from the obvious enjoyment of the 
author describing the things he knows 
and loves best 

The village of Aspen (not to be 
confused with its much publicized 
namesake in Colorado) lies atop the 
Arlberg at an altitude of 3,460 feet. 
at the foot of a pinnacle of triangulat 
shape called “the Eye of God”. It is 
a sleepy hamlet, of no account in the 
affairs of the world; its people are 
placid, moderately prosperous and 
reasonably God-fearing . . . “a kind 
of well-to-do Kentucky mountaineers”. 

But enter Herr MHaberdietzl, a 
shrewd promoter with an eve to the 
main chance, who sees in Aspen the 
locale par excellence tor a really ele- 
gant winter resort and in whose agile 
mind is conceived the Hotel Gentiane, 
complete with cocktail-bars and show- 
er-baths and hordes of rich Ameri- 
cans, Germans, Englishmen and Swiss. 
The Gentiane is the Tyrolean “Hotel 
Splendide” and Mr. Bemelmans is in 
his element—the gentle malicious sa- 
tirist, at once mocking and sympa- 
thetic, mordant and affectionate 


With the advent of World War Il 
the English and Americans disappear, 
to be succeeded by the surly, neurotic 
heroes of the Luftwaffe whose poison- 
Ous arrogance casts a dirty shadow 
over the life of Aspen but miraculous- 
ly fails to corrupt it. This episode con- 
tains a striking and unexpectedly 
sympathetic portrait of Otto Skor- 
zeny, the notorious paratroop hero, 
rescuer of Mussolini. a gallant soldier 
and apparently a decidedly lukewarm 


Nazi. With the defeat of the Ger- 
mans the French arrive, with their 
Moroccan legionaries, much to the 


discomfiture of the good Herr Haber- 





ro. 


—Etliott Erwin 


FREDERICK BUECHNER 


dietzl, whose carefully hidden hoard 
of looted comestibles they effectively 
uncover. 

Through all the vicissitudes of war 
and occupation the simple, solid cit- 
izens of Aspen carry on in_ their 
phlegmatic way, poignant reminders 
of a long tradition of Christian de- 
cency that continues to survive the 
repeated assaults of the Antichrist. 

In spite of its wobbly construction, 
its frequently long-winded anecdotal 
style and its occasional descents into 
shameless bathos, “The Eve of God” 
is a highly civilized piece of writing. 
It is filled with good things: good 
food, good wine and good talk—and 
Mr. Bemelmans’ profound and _ re- 
assuring belief in the ultimate worth 
of love and laughter, simple kindli- 
-J.W. 


ness and unheroic courage 


SYNTHETIC 


A LONG DAY'S DYING—Frederick Buechner— 

—McCleliand & Stewart—$3.50 
IN HIS FIRST novel, a 23-year-old 
writer is concerned with a_ funda- 
mental problem of human relation- 
ships: whether any of the ordinary 
human and supra-human means of 
communication really serve to break 
down individual isolation. This he 
essays to examine by describing the 
mutual effect on one another of a 
group of close-knit, highly specialized 
New Yorkers. 

The characters are ranged about 
Tristram Bone, a humorless Falstaff 
who lives in aesthetic and faded bach- 
elorhood and is, it is hinted, a eunuch. 
In the front row of Tristram’s mental 
picture stand Emma Plaut, his Ger- 
man housekeeper, and Simon, his pet 
monkey. The second row consists of 
Elizabeth Poor, a widow of brittle but 
vacuous sophistication and a novelist, 
George Motley who writes, one sus- 
pects, books in the vein of “A Long 
Day’s Dying.” In the background are 
Elizabeth’s son, Leander, a college 
freshman and one of Leander’s in- 
structors, a Panglossian figure, Paul 
Steitler. 

Well, Mr. Buechner winds his dolls 
and sets them moving about to prove 
that the devices which should bind the 
group together are totally inadequate 
to cope with the pressure of the 
hysterical world in which they live. 
Tristram loves Elizabeth in his in- 
adequate way: Motley desires the kind 
of platonic friendship which tacitly 
acknowledges itself far above the 
grossly physical 

Since there isn’t much to Elizabeth 
either physically or mentally, and 
since the desires of each are a little 
less than whole. Mr. Buechner doesn’t 
leave himself much room to suggest 
alternatives or remedies. However, 
Elizabeth has a one-night affair with 
Paul Steitler (he has problems too) 
and thus the two rivals find themselves 
reluctantly allied against the common 
enemy. Motley tells Tristram about 
her defection and Tristram then faces 
her with it 

Elizabeth—hold on now promptly 
kicks the ball into touch by accusing 
Steitler to Tristram of illicit night- 
thoughts about Leander. Tristram 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


takes after Steitler who denies the 
accusation and then Tristram is spurn- 
ed by Elizabeth on the grounds that 
he forced her to tell the whopper 

the first place. On all fours with this 
untidy course of events are the move 
ments of Emma, Simon and Leander’s 
grandmother Maroo, about whom 
you'll have to find out for yourself 


i theme 


explora- 


Now what you have here is 
which is certainly ripe for ex 
tion: it is one which Henry James 
uses to sear the minds of his 
time and time again. (In that Mr 
Buechner has been hailed as « neo- 
Jamesian the analogy is quite fair 
But—James would (a) have given us 
characters just as specialized but far 
more believable (b) he would have 
cleaned them up considerably and 
would still have made his points be- 
cause, by so doing, he would not have 
relied on behavior which throws the 
action into the brutally aberrational 


readers 


Twisted Talk 


And James would have done most 
of it through dialogue which would 
make our hair stand on end with its 
ice-cold innuendo. Mr. Buechner’s 
dialogue, like his characters unfor- 
tunately, is fumbling and _ theatrical 
In their actions they are not merel 
isolated and therefore hostile to one 
another; they are deliberately sadistic 
Thus, he has sent up a gaudy bh loon, 
alive with hatred and then cut the 
rope which gave it its last loose con- 
nection with reality. By distorting the 
specialized figures into supremely in 
dividualistic egos he has sidestepped 
his whole intention. 

That he is linked with James his 
supporters have tried to prove. In 
stvle he is tortuous like the Master 
but where the unravelling yields rich- 
ly in James, the unravelling in Buech- 
ner is just so much encasing so little 
He has written in frank and s\ntheti 
imitation of the neo-Jamesians whe 
are doing fine things by cutting deep 
in terms of character instead of wide 
in terms of plot. But Buechner 
seen his people through the pages ot 
his reading and he’s held th hooks 
too closely to his eyes at th 


Many critics have praised the hook 


apparently on the grounds that it s 
difficult to read as it undoubtedly ¥% 
to write. If this is so, the auth or’s ts) 

MB 


was one of insuperable dullnes 
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NM the Gatineau by Iris 
Nazabazua. The spoo bed 
of tae main hall was the 


l¢© Gatineau’s first cabinet 





maker, Jean Baptiste Dagenais, .who 
earned his living by going from house 
to house making furniture 


Hobnobbing with Indian arts and 


crafts are groups of wooden figures 


in true-to-life postures testimony to 


I 
the wav of a French Canadian with 
a jack knife 
Among crafts revived by the ver 


satile curator is that of making dves 


trom medicinal 


flowers, vegetables 


herbs. noxious weeds Samples ot 


Gatineau wool dyed for display out 


distance sombre results of Indian and 


pioneer efforts in the delicacy of 


pastels and vividness of bright hues 
Inspiration tor needlework is a 


forded by a wedding outfit sucl 
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eighteenth century 
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Soap does the job on Johnny, 


but in industry the correct chemical cleaning compound is 


often a necessary part of efficient manufacture. 


C-I-L offers a wide range of these Chemicals—detergents, 


solvents, 


meet strictest specifications. But these are only one group among 
the numerous C-!I-L Chemicals designed for every field of industry. 
Known for their consistent high quality and 


dependability C-1-L Chemicals are found wherever 


netal cleaners and degreasers—each manufactured to i 


men are working to make better products for 


Canadian markets. 





CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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PLANS IN JAPAN 


Japan will regain 
one of the world’s lead 
eecas has been made 
Manager of the Foreign 
] p Ilrave Bureau 
sing of mulitars 


COLDER COLD 


for frozen foods and ice 
cubes... in faster, colder 
none Sanalloy 


Super 


reezer. 


DAIRY COLD 


for milk, cream and bev- 
erages. Extra space for 
the tallest bottles. 


MEAT-KEEPING 
COLD. 


Perfect protection for 15 
Ibs. of fresh meat, fish 
and poultry. 


CONSTANT 
COLD 


for general shelf storage, 
keeps foods at sate, 
steady temperature. 


MOIST COLD 


in Glass-topped Humi- 
drawer keeps a quarter 
bushel of fruits and 
vegetables garden fresh. 


nation-wide 


restrictions 
and transportation modernization pro- 
gram Is expected to attract a total of 
10,000 visitors this vear 
to provide 


accommodation 


These inns are being reno 


vated, American style bathrooms be- 
ing installed, and they are being 
furnished with Occidental-type furni- 
ture. The cost of this program Is being 
underwritten by the Japanese Govern 
ment. The Japan Travel Bureau ts also 
being allocated more and more space 
in the “name” hotels in leading cities 
and resorts. Kysuhu, famous for. its 
beach resorts and its scenic attractions, 


will be opened to tourists this vear 





aT Rm RL Mtl smelt o:/ x: Mole complete food protection. 
PNG mits: automatically in the new Westinghouse refrigerator, 


with exclusive, positive TRUE-TEMP cold control. Models from $329. 


{ Ca ae Mest ttre 





CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 









HAMILTON CANADA 


LONDON Tours 


BRITISH Railways offices it 


America are now issuing tic} 


three new London Transpo 


ducted Coach Tours of Lond 


nearby points of interest 

The Morning Tour, from 9 
to 12:45 p.m.. covers the fas 
West End ot London. Comme 
Chelsea, London’s “Greenw 
lage”, the tour moves along 
bankment to the Tate Gallery 
to Buckingham Palace (or St 
for the colorful Changing 
Guard, and continues by wa 
museums to Grosvenor Squart 
Roosevelt Memorial. Then 
out to the northern heights 
fine view of London can be s 
Hampstead. The return trip, 
BBC's Broadcasting House, 
Oxtord Circus, down famous 
Street to Piccadilly Circus ani 
gar Square, thence to West 


Where the tour ts concluded 
Visit to the Abbey 


The Afternoon Tour of the ¢ 


London is proving extremel\ 
Commencing at 2:00 p-m. a 
Ing at 4:45 p.m., the territory 
is equally, if not more, int 
Starting at) Westminster Ab 
the Houses of Parliament, 
keeps as Tar as possible to the 
the river Thames and, crossin 
er twice makes tor the City 
minutes are allowed for a \ 
Paui’s Cathedral, and then t 
takes the party tor an hour's 
the Tower of London. The 1 
tollows wor!d-tamous streets 
heart of the City, and conc 
Buckingham Palace 

For those who wish. to 
farther afield, there is an A 
Four to Windsor. Comme 
London’s Hyde Park the to 
tar from the Thames, tollow 
through quaint old villages 


and the tamed plaving fiek 


college. Then on to historic 


Where an official guide cond 
sengers over Windsor ¢ 

grounds and, if open, the St 
ments. Afier tea in Winds« 
turn trip to London ts 

Runnymede ot Magna Ch 
and Hampton Court Palace 
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Draughts? 


Not In His House! 


Vit was when the gang just 
“ vt gather at Joe’s . .. his 
was full of draughts. Joe 
n the fuel, but still the 
( r poured down from up- 
Sti Now he’s had his house 
ed with Spun Rock Wool— 
; at a wonderful difference! 
SS Spun Rock Wool is the positive 
nee © insulicion against cold in winter 
d at in summer—it’s sound, 
3 ve and fire proof! What's 
; - (0 fuel costs are cut and the 
.4 s always comfortable. Your 
Sa ct or builder will gladly 
: q te u how Spun Rock Wool 
1 4 iMsulsion can improve your 
home and save you money! 


Sa tee DIG Sod Ae ane 


: a ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 


ONTARIO 
Represented by 


‘ORMAN A. SMITH CO. 
Vine Avenue, Toronto 9 


ASBESTOS LIMITED 
72 Beaudry St., Montreal 
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VANCOUVER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


the Society’s First Symposium of Ca- 
nadian Contemporary Music. From 
March 12 to March 15, Vancouver- 
ites and visitors (including music 
critics who will be the guests of the 
Society) will hear new works by 
twenty-odd Canadian composers. . 

Vancouver has a Town Planning 
Commission which is active and care- 
ful and inclined to be apart from civic 
politics. City Council takes its word 
lor things most of the time but can 
and does override once in a while. The 
city is able to pave a great percentage 
of its streets and keep property taxes 
comparatively low because it gets a 
cut on the provincial three per cent 
sales tax, motor and gasoline taxes, 
and other things. It doesn’t have to 
lay thick concrete or place its water 
mains and sewers far under ground— 
and that makes it cheaper. But it’s still 
behind the new homes—a great many 
are using septic tanks because sewer 
extensions haven’t yet caught up. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the 
city’s population came from some- 
place else, mainly Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and eastern Canada. The 20,000- 
odd Chinese are quiet, mind their 
own business, operate market gardens 
or just stand and talk in the two- 
block-long Chinatown. Up to several 
months ago police sometimes raided 
their gathering places, charged them 
with gambling. City Council has since 
relented, and licensed several clubs 
where only members can play. 

Before the Second World War there 
were about 15,000 Japanese who were 
whisked away into the interior, some 
further. A good many British Colum- 
bians are Japanese-ophobes and they 
make so much bitter noise that it’s 
hard to tell whether they are a major- 
ity or minority. These people don’t 
want the Japanese back to run gro- 
cery stores or market gardens or go 
into fishing. Last year in the provin- 
cial legislature, a CCF stalwart shout- 
ed loud and long about racial equal- 
ity, shut up short when he was asked 
if he would like to see the Japanese 
cut into the highly-unionized salmon 
industry again. When, after the coast 
ban on Japanese was lifted, the first 
Japanese man came _ back, he was 
smart enough to wear his old Cana- 
dian Army jacket when he went out to 
fix his nets. 

About 75,000 residents of the 
Greater Vancouver area are Catholic. 
All churches are active, and direct 
much of their attention to the young. 
Many ,service clubs operate boys’ 
clubs. 

Labor is active and some claim that 
the city is the most thoroughly union- 
ized centre in Canada. The average 
pay envelope holds about $45 a week, 
highest in Canada. There are plenty 
of. people regarded in the super-rich 
class who made their money from 
lumber, or mines or property. 

Mr. Vancouver, when he earns an 
honest dollar, likes to spend ail of it 
on his pleasure after the bills have 
been paid. And this is a city where 
pleasure is a byword, w here a holiday 
trip by boat to Victoria or Great 
Northern to Seattle is a glorious expe- 
rience. In the air, sometimes, you can 
feel a determination to be happy. 
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THE RISK of disaster caused by faulty, dangerous 
power plant equipment and boilers, can be greatly 
lessened. We are doing it constantly on equipment of 
our clients... by means of a staff of experts trained 
to spot dangerous conditions before disaster occurs. 


It is to your advantage and to our advantage to 
keep accidents from occurring to objects we insure. 
So our trained staff inspects the objects periodically, 
and it is also available to help the policyholder in 
time of emergency. Be fully insured—ask your broker 
or agent for details. 


EXPERIENCE 
SERVICE 
STABILITY 


Ow fst Cy ae ety lta steyc) ar 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


806 The Bonk of Novo o 350 Bay Street, 


Scotia Bldg., Montreal Toronto, Ont. 





A. W. MILES 
Funeral Director 


SERVICES ARE HELD HERE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The chapel is commodious, convenient, beautifully 
and appropriately appointed. Equipped with pipe 


organ. The chapel ts completely Air-conditioned 


CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 
HY land 5915 PRIVATE PARKING 





There’s nothing quite like a trip on 
” 1 I 
the “Queen ! 


AND 
! Private bath with a 
every stateroom... broad decks for THE 
sports or loafing ...a gleaming pool 
... dancing to Al Donahue’s orches- 
tra... cozy cocktail lounges ... ’ / 


Cruise Director . . . entertainment 
. and traditionally fine Furness OF BERMUDA 


service and seamanship. 


Saturday sailings from New York 


Round Trip $137.50 up 
See Your Travel Agent 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
315 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 
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GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


CLOCK RADIO 
THE NATION'S MOST VERSATILE ALARM-CLOCK RADIO 


Drift off to sleep at nights to soothing, restful music. Then wake up in 
the morning to a cheerful serenade. What a pleasant, restful way to end 
the day! And what a cheerful, easy way to start the day right! 


It’s the General Electric Clock Radio featuring the ‘Slumber Switch’ 
that lets you enjoy this bedtime magic. When you go to bed, you set 
the ‘Slumber Switch’ and the beautiful natural color tone radio plays a 
good-night lullaby, then turns itself off, automatically. 


And in the morning, the silent, accurate electric clock alarm 
mechanism turns the radio on and you glide out of bed with a smile, 
because you wake up to music, and not to a jangling, old-fashioned 


alarm. See the full line of G-E Clock Radios and other models from 
$19.95 to S850.00. 


MODEL C64: The G-E “Wake-up-to-music” Clock Radio with automatic slumber 
switch. Slumber Switch turns radio off, up to one hour after you set it at night. 


Wakes you automatically with music next morning. (If you 
don't wake up, an alarm will buzz until you do!) Luminous 
clock hands. In rosewood plastic 


Model C65 illustrated in ivory above $52.50 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: Toronto — Sales offices from coast to coast 
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LONDON'S DESIGNERS 
ELECT SHORT SKIRTS 


by Barbara Stevenson 


LONDON. whict s been enjoying the most 


ntastic Spring Weatner, had to 20 and don a 
cold wet face for Britain’s Spring tashion week 
Foreign buvers were greeted on Monday with 
sleet and snow, thoroughly dampened on Tues 

with dense fog. finished off the week by 


through two days of rain 





red by British couturiers have 





ommon: slightly bloused look, 


v short skirt and, throughout, a definite 
he Naughtv Twenties “Outstanding fea 
SNOWS Was dressmaker touches on 

Britair usually classic tatlor-mades 
Hardy Amies. who claims to have taken orders 
half his fairly large collection within an 


his first show, creates this feminine 
softness with blouses and collars, keeping cut of 


nt below the bustline severely tatlored 


CHARLES Creed, whose great-granddaddy start 
1g fashions in man-tailored ladies’ clothes 


e demanded he design and 





lino } hit j r re 7 ] 
ner a Tidal! ibit. is ROW recognized world 


us impeccably tailored suits. They, also, 


e slightly more feminine than in previous seasons 
sull favor practical fabrics such as barathea 
vhipcord, cavalry twill, gabardine and a_ very 


American-wise tropical suiting. Waistcoats, and 


s of pure silk damask brocade and taffeta. are 





‘impsed under dark suits. Jackets have set-in 

eeves, are highlighted with touches gleaned trem 

nale dand story —long line revers of Beau 

Brumme ton collars, ard Louis XIV_ frills 
om the underpart of uncuffed sleeves 

Both Creed and Michael Sherard are teaturing 

Fas em line for evening with full skirts 

nd hem. Sherard, newest and 

of the London Fashion group, 

DIOR ’ f slom skirt. Dorville 
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is carrying the Eastern theme further by dyeing 
slave bracelets to match dress fabrics and placing 


them well above the elbow 


NORMAN Hartnell, the Queen’s dressmaker, ts 
probably the best known of all London cou 
turiers. For export he shows the short evening 
dress, although a recent article in the British press 
quoted him as saying he considered them “the 
most hideous fashion in the history of women’s 
clothes.” In spite of his remarks, however, he 
manages to make them so attractive a little black 
number in net spotted with black spangles re 
ceived first round of applause heard this season 

Irish Captain Molyneux shows a small but ex 
guisite collection in his London salon Every 
model is a masterpiece of design. This collection 
can only be described as timeless clothes tashion 
ed for elegant women. His main interest this 
season is centred on the skirt, with the overskirt 
continuing, pleats predominating, and a new idea 
contrived by four bias panels, each panel set with 
a deep inverted pleat 4 1920 touch is visible in 
hip-line half belted boxy jackets 


MOST publicized designer among the top ten in 
Britain is Digby Morton who dressed Moira 
Shearer for her recent U.S.-Canada tour. Miss 
Shearer not only won hearts of the American pub 
lic by her magnificent ballet performance, but 
also eyes of American fashion experts who voted 
her (thanks to designer Digby Morton) one of 
the ten best dressed women of the vear 

Announcement that the Paris shows were to 
commence on the Saturday of British fashion 
week caused consternation among both British 
couturiers and press Confirmation of the effect 
this would have on British trade became apparent 
when buyers | started cancelling appointments 
made for second half of the week 

Digby Morton received a cable from a leading 
New York buyer asking him to show his collec 
tion earlier than the Friday morning on the sched 
ule. Ever an opportunist, this gave Mr. Morton a 
good excuse to turn his workrooms upside down, 
his salon into a flower banked night club and his 
dress show into a party three days ahead of time 
Banks of dark green laurel and white flowers for 
a background little tables with white fringed 
pink cloths to sit at a midnight champagne 
supper a collection of extremely smart 
tailor-mades and designer Digby Morton 
reaped the benefits of combining business with 
pleasure. 

Mr. Morton did remarkably well last: season 
from his suite salon at the Hotel Plaza-Athenée 
across the Avenue from Christian Dior. He is 
moving to Paris again with his complete collection 
of strictly tailored British clothes. He is featuring 
for Spring very attractive made-to-match dress 
and coat suits. Some combine different weight 
woven-to-match tweeds, others same weights in 
contrasting colors. 

For the first time in history of Covent Garden 
there was a dinner party given within its historic 
portals. The party was given by Incorporated So- 
ciety of London Fashion Designers for overseas 


visitors and press. After a superb performance by 
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SPRING navy and white ensemble. Art! Bar Fr 

Margot Fontevn as “The Sleeping Beaut A 

ballet of that name, members of the Soc f 

guests had a supper in the opera hous we 

On the feminine side, guests supplies { = e\ 
magnificent show themselves. Mme. Mattli, wh 

French and models for her couturier sbane de 

was In pure silk white jersey beautiful Irape sc 

with diamond crescents holding soft ds cu 

shoulder. Mrs. Charles Creed, who ts ish tin 

editor on Vogue and a former manne Was Di 

in pearl grey ottoman silk that set off he dark BRS cla 

beauty. Michael Sherard was accompan »\ nis Be p, 


sister-in-law in black tulle ballet lengt 










Magazine editor Phylis Panting, who is \Irs Dig 

by Morton at home, wore an ankle ler white ple 
draped formal topped by a truly suy K 
ottoman tailored evening coat 

BARBARA Gerrard (neé Stone), a 2 ite Ol re 
Bishop Strachan School, Toronto, was mot B 
photographed visitor at the ballet. Her Ss de che 
signed by Ronald Paterson was in pins ee 
ottoman with midnight blue sequin sp ed net ” 
overskirt. Mrs. Gerrard is mannequl! | ta 
don’s only Scottish couturier as well as ; eS 
partner. 

Most admired person at the party s SUVEE = 
haired Canadian Doreen Day from Mot ee 
was chosen by the visiting buyers t é a 
speech of thanks to the Society. And | est . | 
son present was Dorothy Waddington, esentas ng 
tive of a leading fashion advisory bure Unt é = 
ted States, who talked to every buy present gta 
She’s thoroughly convinced that Britis) [asile Bis , 
are carving a good solid place for ther selves p 3 mr 

d 






world markets. 























Fashion Review: 
DOWN THE RUNWAYS 


pLAY producers should regard with 
awe attendance figures rolled up by 
Spring shion shows now taking place 
in Canada. Come bad times, good 
times. ‘in or shine, the season’s first 
big shows draw capacity houses, with 
almost many disappointed ticket- 
seekers us for “South Pacific.” 


There was lots of evidence on the 
unway that there need be no 


Simps' : 
indignant muttering about fashion re- 
gimentation this spring. No woman 
should {ind it difficult to find clothes 
that fit into her own philosophy of 
dress. [here was recognition here, too, 
of that «!l-too-often ignored individual, 
the mature matron. 


Like cream, most points of interest 


are at tie top. Typical of this was a 
monotone tweed coat by the American 
designer. Mangone, with pleated. back, 
sleeves worn pushed up to elbows... 
a Dic t with belted and bloused 
jacket igonal buttoned closing. . . 
Nicole Sweden's two piece suit with 
gold and green windowpane checked 
jacket cinched in with a belt. 

Jutting collars and necklines, double 





duty tricks feature  late-in-the-day 
dresses. [rigere’s taffeta print has a 
detachable apron to be worn fore or 
aft at the wearer’s whim Dior’s 
“Domino” of black taffeta has wide- 
flung winglike cuffs of white organdy 
turned buck at the shoulders. 

Ankle - revealing evening dresses 
outnumbered those of floor length. 
American designer Ben Reig revealed 
the 1920 influence in a white gown 
which dipped to handkerchief points 
just above the ankle. Make-up and 


coittures worn by models were by the 





Elizabeth Arden Salon, and commen- 
tators Rosemary Boxer, Lorne 
Green 
French Handwork 

Outstanding at the Eaton fashion 
presentation were French imports 
from th February openings. Skirts 
Were consistently shorter, and many 
evenine dresses were of street length. 

Atte n to the neckline was evi- 
dent tt vhout the collection. Dior 
SCC necklines deeply, fills in the 
curve W a “modesty.” Fath con- 
tinues se crisp touches of white 
pique at the neck, often filling in a 
Slashec ning as deep as the waist. 
Desses i slashed diagonal line, 
culted que. Skirts were, generally, 
slim | le, Often with an apron ot 
pleats verlapping wings of fabric 


The } ch, shrewdly realizing that 


y » for handwork and detail 


Cannot iplicated, have used both 
more \ than tor many seasons. 
Balt kes an evening dress on 
straigh emise lines, of pale grey 


1 embroiders it almost en- 
yeading, pale grey on the 
irtolse- shell on the skirt. 





t sh, by contrast, showed 

g Serene ored wools, very light 
an 1 ry i 

3 rable and quiet evening 





a 
g 
ee tl 
| 


yay togs Tae “Sorcery” 

Skirt nee shi intung hi id a scarf 

at W and tied as a atts are 

‘ = wor Helena Rubinstein 

i. a hair cosmetics. Dora 
tne ‘as the commentator. 


PANS R nS 


imptuous jewel tones. 
rican group was outstand- 


A trifling few moments be- 


fore you retire... surely 
a trivial price to pay for 
years without fears of 


losing your loveliness! 


Follow Elizabeth 


far-famed Retirement Plan Nee 
.a simple, miraculously effec tive 

helneae tiring ritual for all skins 

..-especially dry and mature skins. 


Cleanse with feathery 


Arden’s 


arpEn* 


j XIN vorict 








A fot4 
ee 


Ardena Cleansing Cream 


Refresh with delightful Ardena Skin Lotion 


Smooth with luxurious 
Soften with line-softening 


GRAND 
PIANOS 


1—Mason & Hamlin 
3—Steinway 
1—Knabe 


All Conditioned 


Other Grands from $495 and up 


WE BUY, RENT, TUNE, REPAIR, REFINISH 
AND REMODEL ALL MAKES OF PIANOS 


PAUL HAHN 


& CO. 
22 BLOOR EAST, TORONTO 








Ardena Orange Skin Cream 


Ardena Muscle Oil 


SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 


SUGAR TOMATO 


12% > to 14% aaa Content 








Sr r wn 

reg it 
Ss nd ap- 

I make T Sugar 
I ito the fi getable 
introduction ir Bears 
rm y and iS 





lass for dainty 

» sauces, jui x 
Irresistible. Be first to have 
it. Order now. (Pkt. 15¢) 
postpaid. 

FREE — Our Big 1950 
Seed and Nursery Book — 
Bigger than Ever 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
Georgetown, Ont. 





SN March 14, 1950 


1.25 to 7.00 
1.25 to 9.75 
1.25 to 9.50 
1.25 to 4.75 












Three handsome-size cakes, long last- 
ing because Roger & Gallet Soap is 
solid, hard, dry throughout. 


choice of famous fragrances. 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 


In a 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 
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i ANY PEOPLE ask many questions 


every day about how the Bank can help 
them. How do you open a Savings Ae- 
count ? What's the correct way to fill out 
a deposit slip? How do you send money 
What's a 
Who do you see about renting a Safety 


Deposit Box ? 


abroad ? Travellers Cheque ? 


Like this lad. you too will find the 
accountant at your local branch of The 
Bank of Nova Scotia ready and willing to 
answer your particular questions. Trained 
to help you with all your banking re- 
quirements, the accountant is always 
available to make your business dealings 


at this bank pleasant and efficient. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 





Food: 
Dark Brown and Rich 
PARTY CAKES made of a combina- 


tion of cake and a luscious cream mix- 
ture really deserve the “party” title. 
If they are your dish here’s one that 
is dark brown and rich and easy to 
run up. 


Chocolate Ice Box Cake 


4 squares (4 0z.) unsweetened choc- 
olate 

¥2 cup sugar 

dash of salt 

¥4 cup hot water 

4 egg yolks 

1 tsp. vanilla 

4 egg whites, stiffly beaten 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped 

2 doz. lady fingers or strips of 
sponge cake 


Melt chocolate in top part of 
double boiler. Add sugar, salt and hot 
water stirring until sugar is dissolved 
and the mixture is well blended. Re- 
move from boiling water. Add egg 
yolks one at a time, beating thorough- 
ly after each addition. Place over 
boiling water and cook 2 minutes, or 
until thickened, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from boiling water, add vanilla 
and fold in egg whites. Set in cold 
water and chill thoroughly. Fold in 
whipped cream gently. 

Line bottom and sides of an oiled 
round casserole, or small tube pan, 
with lady fingers or sponge cake (cut 
in strips 1” wide, 12 inch thick). Turn 
4% of the chocolate mixture into mold. 
Cover with lady fingers. Spread with 
remaining mixture and top with cake. 
Chill 12 to 24 hours in refrigerator. 
Unmold on your most flattering plate 
and serve with pride to eight apprecia- 
tive guests. 

An effective and easy way to serve 
party dessert is Chocolate Meringue 
Glacé. The meringue shells are not 
too terrifying to make, but they love 
to be treated with respect during their 
production. Overmixing and too high 
baking heat can toughen them into 
concrete-like consistency. Almost ev- 
eryone has had the discouraging ex- 
perience of sawing away discreetly 
at an unyielding meringue shell. 


Meringue Shells 


Measure 42 cup egg whites (about 
4) and turn into mixing bowl—be sure 


LUSCIOUS to taste and eye, this party-fare cake is 


an easy icebox cr: ition. 





to have egg whites at room tes \pera- 
ture before starting to beat. Add a 
pinch of salt and 2 tsp. vanilla and 
beat until very stiff—about 5 minutes 
with rotary beater or 3 minutes using 
electric beater. Add 2/3 cup of fine 
granulated sugar, | tbsp. at a time 
beating only until sugar is blended. 

Sprinkle 1 3 cup more sugar over 
the surface of meringue and fold in 
gently with rubber scraper or wire 
whip. Mix only until evenly blended 
Add food coloring if desired. 

Cover cookie sheets with brown 
paper (ungreased). Drop meringue by 
spoonfuls on cookie sheets in mounds 
and shape with spatula until 3” round 
and 1” thick with a depression in the 


19 


centre. This amount will make 12 
meringues. Bake in an oven 25() deg. 
F or very slow for one hour. Leave 
until cool and remove from paper 
Store in dry cool place in a covered 
container. sf they become soft reheat 
in 250 deg. F oven for 20 minutes. 


EVERBEARING RUNNERL!SS 
DWARF BUSH 


STRAWBERRY 


Fruits from seed the first year: easi! 

Bush form, about one foot high. No. oa 

Hardy perennial. Bears abundantly fr 

summer till killing frost. Has an iow 

cious flavor and aroma like that of w: 

berry; rich and juicy. Neat compact bust 

makes it highly ornamental as well as 

in vegetable, ee or flower garden 

etc. A showy pot plant too. Though sms 

commercial strawberries Mont Rosa is ¢)» 

fruiting of any variety we know fr 

surpassing the popular solemacher and 

types. Its unique bush form and exquisi:* Aavor 
¢ it in a class by itself for every bh se 

Seed supply is limited. Orde: eatly. 
(Pkt. 25c) (3 pkts. 50c) postpaid. 
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Dista f: 
Two $250 Songs 


s0:YO!. think you can write a song! 
Eviden' ¥ a lot of Canadians did and 
entered ‘hem in the CBC. Song-Writ- 
ing Contest. Two women came out 
winner the other seven were men. 
Vanco. crite Jean Coulthard Adams, 
on the aff of University of British 


Colun won a prize for her musi- 
cal sett’ g to Dr. Earle Birney’s “Que- 
hec Me.” scoring it for mixed chorus 


and tw. pianos. Last year she won a 
British orize for a string quartet; in 
1948, | »norable mention in the Lon- 
don O|. mpic Games music section. 
Othe winner, English-born music 
teacher Margaret McIntyre, came to 


dian Social Science Research Council. 
A McGill graduate (BA and MA), she 
spent a year in Paris on a Moyse 
Travelling Scholarship, doing research 
on early Canadian history; is complet- 
ing her doctorate thesis at McGill on 
the history and development of Que- 
bec City under French regime. 


@ It’s marriage bells in May for Joy 
Williams, of Oakville, Ont., and com- 
poser Michael Brown of New York. 
Joy is currently touring with Les Bal- 
let de Paris (Montreal and Toronto 
saw them in recent weeks); got her 
first taste of dancing in Toronto. 

@ Miss Flora Daly of Barry’s Bay, 


Ont., and a former teacher in Hamil- 
ton, has been appointed Research As- 


Vancou er 20 years ago, now teaches sociate at the State College, San Fran- 
and Ie Mig ores . rt cisco. A graduate of UBC and Colum- 
Creek Her ~oe peer bia, Miss Daly is at present at Wayne 
voice eo based bee — University on a graduate fellowship, 
Paulin naeOe pore. She has writ- investigating problems related to guid- 
ICH Sey orchestral works. ance of mentally and physically handi- 
g Ba 1 Vancouver from England capped. 

where payed on the London stage ; ; . 
Shirley Kerr took part in the February . For the second a 
— ik tha aaa Lilo Mrs. Kenneth Carter has been award- 
The tre. Before her British jaunt she ed the International Health Medal, 
Bae ro, i Phectve presented by the International Health 
Pee - ee League for an outstanding individual 
in Vancouver. contribution to the promotion of world 
@ Canadiana is in every word of a peace. More than 2,000 persons were 
ew award to Allana Reid of Mont- considered for the honor. Mrs. Carter 
real. She has just received a_post- is on the Executive Committee, To- 
graduate fellowship from the Cana- ronto Branch, Canadian Red Cross 


Brain-Teaser: 


Irish with a Dash of Scotch 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 

Pat explained the loss of his 
or? (2, 4, 5, 4) 

1 as an alternative for 








back of the car. perhaps 
Ireland to produce it, na 


should not be in the across 


N miliar with the Bard’? (5 
4 “ ese streaks in turn through the 
1b 7 
S maybe. (7) 
Nece to use, and do for 4 pen 
et 4 
cross carpenter? (7 
M Langtry’s vocabulary”? (5 


ind to be a shake-up when 
eaves Ireland. (4) 
went with them in Ireland, 





- for a change, of course. (7 
a 9 n Google was? Gammon! (7) 
o ttle y has taken the air here. (11) 


i) 
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DOWN 

1. Is it Mc or Mac? (9 

2. The poet has man to give a jot! i4) 

3. The wayward son has less to learn 7 

4 EUEDOSES under canvas? (7) 

5. St he | thing Yeat 
island, 

6. Ema's he 
sound ) 

7. See 1 across 

10. In which James Joyce uses sly and novel 
language 

14. To cut, with its plural which is a sing 
lar object 7 

15. Always go light on Christmas decorations 
9) 

17. It'll sla 28 w i ) ff 
9) 

19. Goon ga r B.C 3 

20. For the rest, its double is there to save 

4, 3 
22 th lé Ver 





26 Whe re “he promised he'd buy me a 


bunch of blue ribbons 4 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 

























” 









6. Cry havoc 

7. Palm tree 

9. Damper 

20. Bon ami 

21. See 13 (97) 
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@ This exquisite lacquer tea-caddy. with its fine painted 
illustrations, is an outstanding example of early Nine- 
teenth Century Chinese craftsmanship. It was made in 
Canton for the flourishing European export trade of the 4 
period. Photo by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. | 
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Noble and good looking—"Audley” pattern is a striking contrast of 
gold floral design and border on a white ground. Surprisingly in- 
expensive for very fine English Bone China. 


SEE IT AT CANADA'S LEADING CHINAWARE Tis: 


—or write Meakin & Ridgway (Canada) ltd, 
CaCl a a LL oe te tol 


e 







BEAUTIFUL CHINA” 
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Woman of the Week: 


( om 
a Q fe R 
° ; a Oe ‘ “ : ss 
\ LERa , AAA) ; Behind the Scenes 
¢ — by Frank Morriss 
“ MADAME PAULINE BOUTAL of 
= St. Boniface and Winnipeg is a 
shadow who has become very 


tangible reality. Her metamorphosis 

from a shy housewife to one Can. 

ada’s most successful stage directors 

and an artist (work has been com. 

pared to Vermeer) has been vradual 

oe COMPUTES Even now people are apt to over. 

look the shy French Canadian woman 

whose direction of Le Cercle \foliare 

as it TYPES has won honor after hono 1 the 
Dominion Drama Festival 

Madame Boutal was born in Brest 


as it POSTS Brittany, France, and came with her 















parents to the little village ot Lav. 
rent, Manitoba, in 1907. The family 
moved on to St. Boniface 1909 


She met Arthur Boutal, a printer, a 
few years later. He enlisted | 
and went to France. Pauline followed 











Boj NAG Ne him there in 1916, and tl were 
bs Aca married. Both then and in the last war 
eae NAL she worked for the French refugees t 
£4 AAW The love of the theatre was wit a 
a her, even before she was married, but S 
1 her strict family felt that once even t 
two weeks was enough time to spend I 
at the Walker theatre, which was then P 
flourishing. Pauline Boutal says her t! 
F : : husband was “more than a printer I 
Because it computes ... as it types... as it posts, the he was an artist at his trade.” She th 
Burroughs Industrial Accounting Machine handles each 
See how set of figures just once! fc 
; d 
the Burroughs plan Each set of figures is proved, recorded and put on report a 
will ease form in one fast, continuous operation, : 
* - . . . . . ort 
ready for immediate inspection! Extra steps : 
your i and needless operations are eliminated. 4 
—— . of 
work! So is the expense and chance of error that 
, 2 the rehandling of figures entails. ac 
2 \ 
The result is complete and current records pr 
Ss new portte es of your business every day... records that he 
he opport / : ; ba 
: alee st tea really mean something to management. . 
1 Soh ; 
ee eee enna lin 
\ ting in detail, shows pee One Burroughs handles a@// of your 
how each fits ¢ — 5 am as 
aa \ndustna different records — accounts receivable 
ess. Send tor Accounting and accounts payable records, material Art 
and cost records, wage accrual and 
rv aint annie emake aici payroll records, factory ledger, general ledger, invoicing. ly 
| ' a Bk act 
| Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited | For the complete story of the Burroughs Industrial ture 
Windsor, Ontario ; . : : 
| re Accounting Plan, call your local Burroughs office or use cau 
I would like to see your new portfolio “The Bur F "i : J A’ f e, Bouta figu 
| ghs Pla Industrial Accounting the coupon. MANITOBA'S proud of M gu 
| eins aial 
oo | worked with him as a linot\ pe opel 
| r | WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S tor until she joined the eng ving 1M a 
| | 4 ig of Brigden’s Limited as a fashiol ie in ( 
| | u rrouw ‘ong ee artist, in 1918. She remained ther MRR treq 
| P r 
nian | # for twenty-three years. fe Ma 
a an as | In 1925 Le Cercle Moliere ¥4 & Fede 
started in St. Boniface by three entii ie 
siasts .. . Louis Philippe Gaznon,! 
of Ottawa, Raymond Bernier ane‘ 








De La Londe. Arthur Boutal (0 
over the direction in 1929 ; 
went along with him to hep. di 















> > - “Jj , ( of J e 
Ideal Beauty Salon Toronto Established 1894 Pin dipesinngcasce Magee = i 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS or ee —e Haniaelnws: 
W. O. WIEGAND pcg Weta benie Soe ANE tern ener i play in French at three fi Di s mere 
Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture 's educational needs. ait Meee ee aT 
Hair Good f beautiful grounds. chette” in 1934, with : : a) 
58 BLOOR ST. WEST : Music, Dramatics, Guedonnec” in 1935 w nm 
TORONTO BI. 1293 DmoMiT was picked for best performais’ . 
2 ° ‘ | a yr 
a French actress; with “Le ¢ i a) 
Berceau” in 1938 when Pauline Méd 











[weedsmuir Trophy for the 
1rmance of an actress wheth- 
nch or English. 


the Li 
best ps 











§ S it an end to the festival and 
arthur Soutal died in 1941. It seemed 
that 1. Cercle was destined to die, 
put mo est Madame Boutal, with her 

husb ‘one. somehow felt that she 

ot pa ry on for him, and she did. 

: on people heard of the work 

she doing, but when the group 

I, 3 r . to the festival in Ottawa 

- in -y won the prize for the best 

is play rench for their presentation 

~ 7 the medy, “La Donation.” 

di 
First Movuere 

an 

Te M eaight’s only regret, as adju- 

he dicat as that Madame Boutal had 

B not c 1 to do Molicre. This year 
st S Pau t the group was ready for 
rer sucl enture their first Moliere 
te pla\ \vare’ was entered in the 
ily He Mai egional festival and last 

9 mont ried off all honors (see 
TI 

“ P Boutal thinks amateurs 

ved don't rse enough and a play by 

ere Le ¢ ; three months in the mak- 

ii g olishing. The actors get 


three nights a week. They 
shouted at; they are cajoled. 
that amateurs have to take 
ibsorb) a characterization. 
i number of readings of the 
talks over the character with 
and she brings out their 
thoughts about the people 
laying. 
| by Le Cercle is also notable 
for its decor. In “La Donation” the 
dirty towel hanging on the door gives 
awav the slatternly nature of the char- 
acters before they appear. When they 
do appear the play takes shape with 
masterly hands to guide it. The touches 
of characterization are apt and salty. 
Madame Boutal gets her actors and 
actresses where she can find them. 
A vegetable pedlar, with his red nose, 
proved to be a real character find and 
he rewarded her by bringing her cab- 
















bages and celery every Saturday night. 
Her d cling is a non-paying side- 
line, and she is now making her living 


a8 a full-time artist. 


Artist of Stature 


Her work as a painter grew as slow- 
ly as her work as a director and an 
actress. from fashion work she ven- 
tured f into nudes in pastels, be- 

p cause she was interested in the human 
outa figure. ( f these pastels, “Martine,” 


ed to Vermeer when it 
cen by John Mouton, cul- 
at the French embassy 
Her work has been seen 
exhibitions held by the 
society of Artists and the 
Canadian Artists. 
er “Portrait of a Student” 
d the best picture in the 
the Manitoba Society. 
is in oil. Madame Boutal 
oO this medium when the 
me stronger in tone and 
i more concrete medium. 
Boutal and her husband 
for their work in con- 
nh culture in Canada. 
ven the Palmes Acadé- 
vear Madame Boutal 
d from the French gov- 
ratetul tribute of the 
t Reconnaisance. 
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EVERGREENS SHRUBS 












SHADE TREES DWARF TREES 
BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


ROSES PERENNIALS ALPINES 
all Canadian grown 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 





TTT Py Om sss 


MITED 





HEAD OFFICE SALES STATIONS 


4 St. Thomas St. Toronto 5 1870 Yonge St. lat Chaplin Cres.) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor St.) Toronto 
NURSERIES Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
Pyrethrum, a sample of the many beautiful illustrations Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 35895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, Que. 
in this catalogue mailed free on request. 








She won't take it off! 


A MASTERPIECE OF DIGNITY 
| AND DISTINCTION 


of genuine 





RAINMASTER 
=<a¥y SS 


Georgian Dining Room suite 1s made 


This b 


solid mahogany or walnut. The deep rich colour tone with 





the detailed perfection of the hand carving, puts this creation 


Oveeeeeeeeeeeeees 


in a class of its own. One that you will be proud to own, know 


is constructed by the skilled craftsmen of 





ing that 


RAWLINSON 
LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


dD. ry and Maker Fine Furniture Oriental C 


) YONGE S TORONTO GOURAUD 
Established— 1883 The cream to use before 

the evening dance. No 

rubbing off--no touching 


up. A trial will convince. z 
ST Fresh, Rachel, Sun Ton \ a 
\— EN i ae 
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ier ae ee 


take on Spring's 
“spruced-up” look 


for distant ee 








Beauty: 
Your Hat, Madame! 


YOUR hats are more revealin: f the 
real you than you know. 

Mary Kelley, Director of the Mi. 
linery Fashion Bureau, has doe ex. 
tensive hat research in the sajng of 
New York millinery designers «id the 
better salons in New Yo; and 
Hollywood. This is what she s..ys: 

Women who habitually wear in- 
conspicuous “mousey” hats suffer 
from a deep-seated 
lack of security. | 
They are not nec- 
essarily — conserva- 
tive by nature, but 
they are too fear- 
ridden to develop 
individuality. 

The mature 
woman who clings 
to baby bonnets is 
an emotional 
moron. 

Alcoholic women are seldom in- 
terested in hats. If they were, they 
wouldn’t be alcoholics. ; 

A gay, amusing hat indicates good 
nature, a wholesome desire to please. 

Bright colored ribbon bows, coc- 
kades, are a protest against monoton\ 
and regimentation. 

Flambovant hats that exceed 
bounds of good taste indicate that 
Madame is over-compensating for 
real or imaginery injuries to her ego 

A red hat indicates optimism. On 
a woman over forty, it proves that 
hope springs eternal. 





—Claire Robert 
GAY, AMUSING 


t > 


@® Ever since the Queen of the Nile 
dipped her henna-tipped fingers into 
a jar of perfumed ointment, women 
have tried every method of using per- 
fume. Today it looks as though 
sachet, used by our grandmothers to 
spread fragrance through their per 
sonal effects and linens, is due to 
return. Yardley of London now offers 
three of its best known fragrances 
Lotous, Bond Street and Lavender, in 
sachet. Really a perfume in p wdered 


form, it comes in small attract 


ive jars 


to grace the dressing table. Pat a little 
on a piece of gauze to slip into your 
cocktail 


décolleté evening gown 0! 
dress; use it to scent nylons 
kerchiefs; or pat it on the 


i hand- 


@ Smoothy: A new hand lotion tinted 
a dreamy Mediterranean e goes 
about its business in the ftening 
smoothing department wil 
ing a trace of stickiness icatel\ 
scented with Blue Grass, In 
a pinch-shape bottle like 
beth Arden preparations 





@ Now in the shops: a nm oup 
perfumes from Goya ¢ gland 
Among these you'll find it 
pectations”, originally no 
sively for Valerie Hobson 
red in the film based « 
novel. Gova’s “Decision a lig 
but long lasting, slightly t 
floral perfume. For daytin 
evening use. “Vibration 
sophisticated and heavy, al 1g 
fragrant in use. It is the fi: peru 
made with a strawber! f 
Queen Elizabeth asked . 
troller to tell the makers V 
she liked this perfume 

bought some a few weeks \20 


hen si 
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y Mary Lowrey Ross 
“COME IN,” said Miss A., and re- 
? tu to the telephone. . . “Then 
$ [ca count on you? Thank you so 
i om * She restored the receiv- 
i er s the election,” she explain- 
? ed. “I've been working day and 
i nig 
: the election’s over,” I said 
i “Or almost over. Haven't you been 
i listening? They’ve been broadcast- 
§ ing every half hour.” 
i Miss A. looked at me blankly 
i a moment. Then she said, “Oh, the 
? Briris/ election. I was talking about 
? the nual elections of the Anti- 
Pigeon League.” She returned to 
the telephone. “We've been having 
a | trouble in the League,” she 


said finger in the dial. “It’s that 
Mrs. Upjohn. She’s the pushing 
Socialist type, and she wants the 
whole problem of pigeon - control 
under a special Govern- 
ment department.” She finished her 
dia “She also wants to be 
President,” she said. 


I went over to the 
radio and caught the 
news on the half-hour, 
plaving it low while Miss 


A completed her tele- 


phone call. ‘Well, the 
Labor Government's 
back in.” I said when she had 
finished, “but with only a majority 
of ht so far. How can 
thev possibly carry out their na 
tior tion policy with that kind 
of majority?” 

Miss A. checked a name on her 


list. “As T see it, it is purely a mat- 

ter for the private individual,” she 

said. “How would you like some 

bur cratic civil servant snooping 
under your eaves?” 







1 TRIED for another station. “I 
suppose we'll just have to wait and 





see What happens,” I said. 

“Naturally they coo and preen 
themselves and a lot of sentimental 
peoy re taken in by them,” Miss 
ae “But that doesn’t alter the 
fact that they are a menace.” 


OL ys 


I asked, “Labor politi- 





OF course not,” Miss A. said 
Imp tly. “Pigeons.” 


't think it’s so important,” 


Sone eee eee nen nant eee see@eneseensens SESCESEESESEDE SEES ESSE TREES SEOEE ESSE SES EEEEEEeEeeeesseseseeeses. 


rather irritably. Since the 
last tish election Miss A.’s atti- 
tud wards British politics has 
Dé not so much of indiffer- 
en of unshakable non-accept- 
anc \s far as she is concerned 
th or Party is nothing but a 
i t ry impolitic rash on the 
Bes ind and everlasting body of 
: Br conservatism. . 
i don’t think it’s important!” 
-* Miss A. “Your. civic pride 
i di suffer when our public 
n ents and even the statues of 
on it dead are turned into pub- 
: 11C no deposits?” 


Atte 
Cts eteseees 
” . 
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“Why don’t you foliow Mrs. Up- 
john’s suggestion and turn the 
problem over to the Government?” 
I asked and Miss A. flushed. “Be- 
cause I am against bureaucratic reg- 
imentation,” she “Because | 
believe pigeon-control is entirely a 
matter for the aroused individual 
civic conscience.” 

“They ll probably lose the Scot- 
tish seats,” I said. 

“They breed, that is the chief 
trouble,” Miss A. said, “they estab- 
lish themselves in high inaccessible 
places and simply breed.” 


said, 


“WELL IN any case there’s no par- 
ticular danger of bureaucratic regi- 
mentation in a free country,” I 
pointed out “If we don’t like our 
politicians we can always turn them 
out. 

Miss A. returned to her dialling. 
“Once established they're a diffi- 
But they can easily be dis- 

persed at the start simply 

by rattling a large tin 
cans 
I continued doggediy 


culty 


to follow my own line of 
thought. “What the La- 
bor Party really needed 
was a good revolution- 
ary slogan,” I said, “something like, 
‘Buns Instead of Gutter’.” 

“They can only appeal to a wil- 
fully blind and ignorant public,” 
Miss A. said. 

“Who, pigeons?” I asked 

“No, Labor politicians.” Miss A 
said and went back to her tele- 
phone. 

She finished in a moment. “Wel 
I imagine that puts the lid on Mrs 


Upjohn,” she said, “and now what 


Were you saying about the British 
Elections?” 
“The Labor Party won,” I said, 


“with a majority so far of eight.” 

“In that the only thing to 
do is to call for a new election,” 
said Miss A. 

“I don’t see why,” I said 

“Well you can’t call a majority 
of eight a mandate from the British 
people.” Miss A. “What the 
British people obviously want is a 
strong old-fashioned _ party with 
teeth in it Real teeth,” she 
added, “and not a government den- 


case 


said. 


ture.” 

I telephoned a day or two later 
and asked how her own election 
had gone. “You are now speaking 
to the new President of the Anti- 
Pigeon Miss A 
grandly. 

“So you put the lid on Mrs. Up- 
john,” I said. 

There was a pause. “You won't 
believe this,” Miss A “but 
that woman actually says that since 
the vote was so close and I cast the 
deciding vote myself we ought to 


League,” said 


said, 


have a new election.” 
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Budget-Wise WIVES 


ARE EREISH LINEN entausiasts 


e@ Want to have your cake and eat 















it, too? Then the luxury of Irish 
Linen is for you — for everyday use 

in lint-free towels that dry 
dishes faster . . . in dress linens 
that stay fresh longer ... in elegant 
damasks and attractive doilies and 
napkins whose lustre grows each 


. in long-wearing 


time you wash 
beauty that makes Irish Linen the 
most practical of all fabrics for 


daily living. 


Deilcraft 


UCCASIOUAL FURNITURE 


DOMINION ELECTROHOME 
KITCHEN 


Look for the Deilcraft tag. 


Write f booklet 


The Choice and Use of Tables 





INDUSTRIE 
ER + ONTARIO S LIMITED 


Send 10c in stamps to C 





ept 14 






3256 


Electrohome Radios will harmonize with your Deilcraft Furniture 
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Balance Exports, Imports: 
Greatest Economic Need 


Voluntary Balancing Of 
Export, Import Surpluses 


Proposed by Noted Economist 


by Alfred M. Landsberger 


IF 1 WERE a government official re- 
sponsible for keeping foreign trade 
balanced, and somebody came to me 
asking that I remove all those bar- 
riers which strangle world trade and 
capital movements, what would I tell 
this person? My answer would be 
that. much as I am aware of the great 
disadvantages these barriers have for 
foreign trade, and much as I would 
like to comply with his wishes, I can’t 
do it. And the same answer would 
probably be given by officials of other 
governments 

If anyone wanted an explanation of 
this apparent paradox, the one I 
would give would be something like 
this: Governments are continually 
faced with the problem of achieving 
and maintaining equilibrium between 
their exports and imports of goods 
which 
have been imposed by governments 
for this purpose are the very measures 


which strangle world trade 


and services. The measures 


Is there any possibility that we can 
trade 


equilibrium without these measures? 


achieve and maintain foreign 


Yes, there Is a Wal If countries 
would agree voluntarily to balance 
their toreign trade, the control meas- 


ures imposed by each country sepa- 
rately would thereby become unneces- 
sarv. In practice, this would mean that 
has developed an export 
surplus, it would have to import; and 
country with an excess of imports 
in exporting, help 
should be extended to this country, 
could export 
recognized rules would 


Internationally 
have to be 
tions on how to 
to action Just 
a country, to import 
if imports 
ire increased, governments will not 
emove the barriers because the mere 
increase of 





inslate this idea i 


more is not enough. Even 


imports does not assure 
that equilibrium between exports and 


Imports can be maintained 
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DR. ALFRED M. Landsherger is an 
Austrian-born economist who resides 
in Montreal. He has had wide prac- 
tical experience in European and 


Far Eastern world trade matters. 


The rules could best be written and 
administered by the International 
Trade Organization of the United Na- 
tions. This would mean changing the 
Charter of ITO (previously called the 
Havana Charter). The Charter of 
ITO, the machinery which nations 
have adopted for world trade, does 
not, in its present form, contain the 
means to remove trade barriers. 

This is not an idealistic or charity 
proposition. It is the soundest business 
proposition of our time. It is based on 
the unassailable fundamental princi- 
ple of world economy: IMPORTS 
CAN ONLY BE EARNED BY EX- 
PORTS. It is against their own inter- 
est if nations fail to act in accordance 
with this principle. Gifts have no 
place, at any rate, no permanent 
place, in the normal and ordinary 
business relations between nations. _ 

There is nothing unnatural about 
writing and agreeing upon such rules 
to govern international trade: Coun- 
tries are continuously forced to bal- 
ance their foreign trade, whether they 
want it or not, due to crises arising 
from its imbalance. It is a natural 
consequence of these facts and a nec- 
essary step in the same direction to 
agree on rules which will transform 
the chaos of separate restrictive bal- 
ancing actions of nations into an or- 
derly system based on international 
cooperation. 


Special Cases 


The requirement, in accordance 
with such an agreement, that coun- 
tries keep their exports and imports 
balanced does not mean that equilib- 
rium must be maintained at each mo- 
ment. Special cases would have to be 
dealt with separately, of course. The 
removal of the barriers designed to 
guard the balance between exports and 
imports of goods and services in the 
manner proposed would not interfere 
with the policy of countries to protect 
their domestic economy 

An international agreement of the 
sort contemplated would lay down 
rules for trading between nations only. 
By itself, therefore, it cannot create 
an economic paradise on earth. There 
will always be countries pursuing a 
bad economic policy and countries 
pursuing a good one; just as there 
are good and bad men in this world 
in spite of laws laying down rules for 
men’s behavior 

For the same reason, an interna 
tional trade agreement will not auto- 


matically solve all the economic prob- 
lems which the world outside the Iron 
Curtain is faced with today. For in- 
stance, it will not solve the problem 
of how to balance the huge export 
surplus of the U.S. Nor will it solve 
Britain’s problem of how to balance 
her necessary imports by sufficient ex- 
ports, nor her other postwar problems. 
Alone, it will not solve the economic 
problems of all the other free nations, 
nor will it, by itself, solve the prob- 
lems of hunger and want in the world. 

What, then, can such an interna- 
tional agreement do? Let us answer 
by offering a simple analogy. 

If a manufacturer wants to produce 
competitive goods he must, first of 
all, start off with the proper machin- 
ery. Beyond tiat, he will still have to 
solve various problems if he wants to 
be successful in his business. But his 
first requirement is the kind of ma- 
chinery that is necessary to enable 
him to produce and to achieve the 
best results. 


Old Machinery Inadequate 


It is just the same with internation- 
al economic relations. An adequate 
method for international economic 
cooperation will promote the solution 
of the problems while a bad one will 
hamper and probably make impos- 
sible any solution. The old machinery 
for conducting world trade is no long- 
er accepted. As yet, no new machin- 
ery has been set up to take its place. 
Each country has its Own measures 
to control foreign trade. The result is 
a maze of controls strangling inter- 
national economic collaboration. 

Today, the best efforts of nations 
are frustrated by wrong methods of 
cooperation. Without first establishing 
sound machinery for cooperation, 
how can there be efficient economic 
collaboration between nations? 

By setting up this machinery, na- 
tions would show that, from now on, 
they intend to do all they can to keep 
their exports and imports in balance. 
At present, to put it bluntly, they 
don’t do all they can. Countries which 
have developed an export surplus 
have grown indifferent to the trade 
problems of other nations and seek 
only to maintain this position. Con- 
versely, countries who are on the re- 
ceiving end of subsidized imports may 





TOWARDS RECOVERY: Japanese silk mills are busy again, but 
ance and recovery depend on the development of better world trade 


be inclined to become accustomed tg 
it and to make it a habit to |.ve be. 
yond their means. 

An international trade arrar ‘ement 
such as we have been discussiny woyjg 
result in far reaching economic 
changes throughout the world. Ag qj) 
the barriers strangling foreig: bys. 
ness would become unnecessary, 
world markets would be throw Open, 

The communists say that ¢! cap. 
italist system contains the e ements 
of war and economic and _ social 


-U.K.1.0 
British 
locomotives, a heavy industry export, 


TOWARDS A BALANCE: 


chaos. The uneven economic develop- 
ment of capitalist countries together 
with the inadequate methods they use 
for their economic intercourse must, 
they point out, inevitably create feel- 
ings of resentment by the poorer 
countries against their creditors 

It cannot be denied that the eco- 
nomic system of the Western world 
has been shaken continuously by 
crisis after crisis. The major cause has 
always been disequilibrium between 
exports and imports in one or more 
nations which, in turn, has affected 
adversely other nations. B these 
crises can be avoided. Nations have 
only to cooperate so that each coun- 
trv can maintain a balanced account 
in its foreign trade. 
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Pensions From the Bosses 


WHE do you stand on the sub- 
ject © nployer-provided pensions 
for wo .ers—that is, for members 
of las unions? Perhaps you are 
not a» -mber of a labor union and 
think is matter doesn’t concern 


you: 1’ 90, you should think again. 
minded labor — organized 


Secur l 
labor, nat is—is making pensions 
rather ‘ian wage increases its cur- 
rent bi. objective, and industry as 
a whole is fearful; it’s not against 
the ide) of security but it’s appre- 
hensive of the consequences of sad- 
dling lf with new, and in this 
case purticularly inflexible, costs. 


Labor's demand is for “non-con- 


tributor’’”” pensions, meaning that 
the companies concerned should 
pay the whole cost, and the com- 
panies are especially opposed to 
this. They believe that non-con- 
tributory) pensions would tend to 
make the worker less self-reliant; 
more inclined to feel he can get 


other advantages at someone else’s 
expense by pressuring for them. 

But otherwise the question of 
contributory versus non-contribu- 
tory pensions is perhaps not very 
jnportant, since pension expendi- 
jures are nO more than wage pay- 
ments in another form and whether 
labor’s remuneration takes the form 
of wages or of a combination of 
wage and pension, the fact remains 
that payment depends in the long 
run on the earning power of labor 
itself. If the cost of employing any 
worker is higher than the value 
us production justifies, obviously 
he won't be employed. 





Actually a good many companies 
already have non-contributory 
sch ‘ In Operation, mostly as a 


result of the big earnings and the 
ofits taxes of wartime, 
{ter meant that company 
lions to pension schemes 
le largely at the expense 
vernment. But now earn- 
ings are not so lush, and the special 


lisappeared. 


eXcess 
which 


contrib 


of the Cy 


4 Difference 


Car n labor has seen USS. 
union e steelworkers and the 
auto ers, win $100 a month 
non-¢ hbutory pensions, and it 
want same. But there’s an 
Impo difference. The United 
State t national contributory 
old a sion system in operation 
with neans test,” and the steel 
_ companies concerned 
ave 


undertaken to make up 
nce between the monthly 
sayment and $100. But 
as no similar national 
heme, so that the burden 
nies here would be cor- 
ly greater. 

the U.S. steel com- 
pan hen they gave in to the 
iemand for a non-contrib- 


utory pension scheme, only under- 
took to pay as long as business 
conditions continued good enough 
to enable them to do so. That 
doesn’t seem to afford much secur- 
ity. A sharp decline in volume of 
business and earnings would almost 
certainly cause them to suspend 
pension payments. The reason is 
that the plan was imposed upon the 
companies without proper funding; 
that is, without the establishment by 
them of funds to assure continu- 
ance of pension payments under 
any conditions, even the companies’ 
bankruptcy. The funds required 
would be enormous, difficult to 
accumulate and difficult to invest, 
and capable of exerting dangerous 
pressures on the course of prices 
and the value of money. 


Deplete Capital 


And there’s the danger that the 
cost of providing these pensions 
would make it difficult for the com- 
panies to maintain and expand their 
productive equipment. This is a 
very important point, because in- 
ability by the companies to replace 
and enlarge equipment as needed 
would reduce labor’s ability to pro- 
duce and thus to maintain its wage 
gains. Everyone knows that the 
average worker today produces far 
more than his grandfather did, but 
this is not because he works harder 
or longer but because he uses much 
more efficient tools. It is these 
constantly-improved tools, placed 
in his hands by the owners of 
capital, that yield the higher pro- 
duction which enables the worker 
to obtain wage increases and other 
benefits from time to time. If the 
workers, by demanding too much, 
check this process of constant im- 
provement of working tools, they 
will destroy the very basis on which 
their gains have been built. 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, after giving in to its striking 
workers’ demand for non-contribu- 
tory pensions, immediately ad- 
vanced the prices of its products. 
This meant that consumers of these 
products, most of them no doubt 
without any prospect of receiving 
similar benefits themselves, were to 
pay the cost of pensions for the 
steelworkers. But they would prob- 
ably do as little of that as they 
could, through using less steel. 


by 
P. M. Richards 
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Policy: 

STEEL DILEMMA 
BRITISH Labor party leaders had 
dropped most of their plans for fur- 


ther nationalization. The steel indus- 
try, however, posed a problem. Even 


GENERAL ELEbTiON, 1954 


ES? WR ETI CR 


VOTE 


rose 


ATTLEE 


THE 


LABOUR 


ANDIDATE 













—%international 


LABOR candidate: Many heeded 
Attlee’s poster, but too many didn’t. 


in the hey-dey of the Attlee Govern- 
ment, the bill nationalizing the indus- 
try was passed only after a hard fight. 

Steel is destined to become public 
property in Britain on January 1, 
1951, but in the face of the reaction 
against nationalization, the Govern- 
ment is not sure it has a strong enough 
mandate to go ahead with its plans. 

To repeal the hard fought for bill, 
would provoke a lot of criticism from 
strong Labor circles, but on the other 
hand to proceed on the basis of such 
a dim green light with nationalization 
of an industry that has been doing so 
wel, under private management (SN 
Jan. 17) would leave the Government 
open to some sharp Churchillian criti- 
cism. With a slim seven-man majority, 
this could be more dangerous than dis- 
satisfaction among the back-bench 
| aborites. 


Exports: 


“SNOB” APPEAL 


REPORTING to the Economic and 
Social Council of UN, Camille Gutt, 
Chairman of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, couldn’t yet say much 
about the effects of devaluation on the 
sales of dollar-short countries. But 
the British could be more specific. 
It had not aroused much American 
interest in the kind of goods which 
would give Britain a long-term place 
in the U.S. market. Observers point 
out that Britain is relying heavily on 
goods which are sold to the deeper 
purses in the U.S. market because of 
their comparative scarcity there. As 
the goods became more plentiful and 
cheaper, there was a danger sales 
would fall off. 

It’s another dilemma, for a U.K. 
sales drive aimed at the lower strata 
of the American buying public, would 
meet the almost insuperable obstacle 
of competition from American manu- 
facturers. 
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ROBERT F. ROBB 
formerly with J. R. Timmins & Co., 
Toronto, who is now associated with 
R. A. Daly & Co., Members of The To- 
ronto Stock Exchange. * 


CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


THE TORONTO 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 
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NEXT ISSUE 
Confederation: Blight or Blessing? 


Newfoundlanders’ vary. Native 
son, Lewis Ayre, former President of the 
Island’s Board of Trade, tells SATURDAY 
NIGHT'S Eric Seymour his reactions. See 


Profile, Business Section, next week. 
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EVE RY ON E can speed up business 


P.W. TELETYPE 
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with 


Scores of businesses have found that P.W. provides 


a streamlined shortcut to greater efficiency and 


lowered costs . 


sages instantly between branches, factories, ware- 


houses. No duplication of work and inventories when 


you use P.W. Teletype. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


HANDLING MORE THAN 75% 


. . by sending and receiving mes- 100 ..; 


Canadian Pacific 


telegraph office. 


A communications 


Canadian National Private Wire 
Teletype Service is adaptable to your business, 


. at surprisingly low cost. Call your local 


expert will 


arrange a demonstration... prove how P.W. can 


speed your business. 
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NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Famous Players 


Canadian Corporation 
Limited 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend of 
Twenty-five Cents (25c) per share has been 
declared for the quarter ending March 3lst, 
1950, on all issued common shares of the Com- 
pany, payable on Saturday, the Ist day of April, 
1950, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, the 17th day of March, 1950 


By order of the Board, 


N. G. BARROW, 
Secretary 


TORONTO, February 28th, 1950 
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THIS week the fuel short 
by the U.S. coal strike loo 
in Canada’s immediate ind 
look, with local spots of 
ment due to this facto: 
more general. Across the 
situation tended to becon 
phic, but the very size of 
gency seemed to suggest tl 
be settled soon. Unemp! 
the Canadian textile in 
creased, and this industry 
complaints about British ¢ 
The general disposition 

in both management 

seemed to be to view 

gloomily, but actual indica 
that the overall level of 
business activity in 1950 


only moderately below that 
it appeared that the stimulat 
of expansion in hydro-elect 


development, oil and iron 


largely offset the depressive 


contractions in sterling are 


Unemployment: 


RAISING THE ROO 


BACKING up its claim that 
the 375,000 unemployed figure ip 
Canada is due to seasonal factors, th 
Government made some changes 2 


HIGHER CEILINGS, more 


utors: Acting Labor Minist 


its unemployment insurar 
At present the Unemployr 
ance Act insures salaried \ 
weekly or monthly rates if 
ings are $3,120 or less p 
insures workers on hourly 
piece rates regardless of t 
of earnings. 

The new Bill extends 
ceived under the Unemp| 
surance Act, and increases | 
of those whose unemployn 
to seasonal factors. Work 
ployed between January | 
3 (the seasonal high for }: 
receive additional protec! 
the new act. 

According to the Hon. I 
(Health Minister, Acting | 
ister), “The amendments 
ceiling on (the) salaried 


) 


include those earning $4,*') 


per annum.” He estimated 
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onal number Of persons brought un- 
pr insurance Coverage by the amend- 
pent to be 90,000. 

Critics’ of the Government were 
king questions. Why, editorialized 
} Toron') Globe and Mail, are “so 
fay ne revenue-producing bene- 
“aries of low risk status . . . brought 
to the picture at this time. What is 
he purpose? Is it a precautionary de- 
ce to underwrite in advance losses 
hich may occur as a result of in- 


reased Ol payments?” 
The Minister’s explanation is that 
e ceiling is being raised because 


fave increases in the past few years 
ave put many workers engaged in 
uctuating types of employment over 
he former $3,120 mark. 
Howeve:. the consensus of opinion 
) Ottawa is that it is being done also 
) put m money in at the top of 
he fund to take care of the drain at 
he bottom) because of the new sup- 
ementary allowances to seasonally 
employed. At the same time, a gen- 
| uncertainty about future employ- 
conditions made it advisable to 
more of the white collar 
orkers in the insurance scheme. 


The Unemployment Insurance 
mmission points out that in de- 
mining whether a worker comes 
pder the Act, only the principal 
urce of income of a master-servant 
lationship is taken into consider- 
ion. Thus, if a worker draws $4,500 
year from his main job, and another 
ousand a year from a secondary job, 
stil comes under the Act, even 
ough his total income exceeds the 
800 ceiling. 


ining: 
WESTERN ASBESTOS 


AINST the competition of oil and 
anium, asbestos has come into the 
ning news in Saskatchewan. Two 
omising deposits have been found 
northern Saskatchewan at Reindeer 
ke, 100 miles north-west of Flin 
on and at Ruth Lake, 30 miles 
th-west of Flin Flon. Further in- 
tigations will be carried out this 
mer by two Canadian companies 
erested in asbestos development. 


surance: 

INTEREST RATES 
ILE it is evidently still the broad 
licy of the Federal Government to 
Dre Or less control the interest rate 
(to keep it at a comparatively low 
el, it is noticeable that during the 
t couple of years, after a long de- 
me, thers has been an upward turn 
the rate carned on the investments 


the life nsurance companies. The 
estion be asked: What has this 
do With the person who has a life 
urance policy? If the policy is on 
Partic pating or “with profits” 
N, the »<t cost of his or her insur- 
* will depend largely upon the 
f of i crest earned by the com- 
¥ Issue the policy over the rate 
om making up the premium 
are, 
here . no doubt that many hold- 
of the « participating policies have 
‘ Won ‘ering why their dividends 
oy lecreasing in recent years, 
“oY creasing the net cost of 
T protection, while at the same 
fe the business of the life com- 
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... above the crackling rifle fire of the Battle of Batoche in the Northwest 
Rebellion rose a make-shift red and white flag. It had been sewn together by Major- 
General (then Surgeon) G. Sterling Ryerson from factory cotton and pieces of red cloth 
“borrowed” from an ammunition cart. Under its protection wounded men were carried 
from the field. For the first time . . . the Red Cross flag had been flown in Canada! 


Eleven years later the first ‘‘colonial” branch of the Red Cross in the British Empire 
was formed in Canada. The General Ryerson who had patched together the flag at Batoche 
was elected chairman of the executive. Even in their humanitarian efforts, the men of Canada 
demanded democratic procedure. 


Today all over the world, the Red Cross is built on the recognized principles of 
democracy. Not only does the Red Cross deserve your support—it is a dramatic reminder 
that men of all races and beliefs can work together for the welfare of others—under all 


conditions—in war, in peace, in flood or famine, or personal distress. 





PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP BY 
Gooderham & Worts ~ 
+ 
LIMITED STS. 


Canada’s Oldest Distillery [ele 
ESTABLISHED 1832 A. | 


Sone Dani if = NA ™ 








THE B. GREENING WIRE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


_ NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 


Common Dividend No. 50 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that at a meeting 
f The B. Greening Wire Com- 
eld in the office of the Company 
- “ : h, 1950 a dividend of Five cente 
A stock tariff company doing business in all per share « n Shares of the Oom- 
‘ - par was declared payable April Ist, 1980 to 
Provinces of Canada through licensed haveholiees of weeend Mats i ON 


P. J. MAW, 
agents and brokers. 
— = Hamilton, Ont., March Ist, 1950 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 


Business Established 1889 
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NEW YORK 
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to journey to 


more will travel in Britain and on the Continent. 


panies has been increasing at a sub- 
stantial rate. They are at a loss to 
understand what makes dividends go 
up or down, and why in the face of 
a growing volume of business their 
dividends should have been steadily 
going down. 

In order to arrive at the answer 
it is first necessary to understand the 
sources of the dividends, which are: 
(1) as noted above, interest earnings 
at a rate in excess of the rate which 
it is assumed the premiums will earn; 
(2) a lower rate of mortality than 
that expected to be experienced ac- 
cording to the mortality table used; 
(3) lower expenses than those pro- 
vided for in the expense loading of 
the premiums. 

Although the companies generally 
have enjoyed a favorable mortality 
effected 


experience and have also 
economies in operating expenses 


which have brought considerable sav- 
ings from the expense loadings in the 
premiums, the fall in the rate of in- 
terest on the high grade investments 
in which the law requires the com- 
panies to invest their policyholders’ 
funds has meant that the additions 


1950 is going to be a big vear 


for travel. ‘Thousands of Canadians 
will take advantage of the Holy Yeat 
Italy. 


Thousands 


Imperial Bank of Canada will be pleased to assist: you with your 


currency problems wherever you may go this vear. To make sure that your 


trip is successtul. consult your Imperial Bank Manager for expert advice: 


lmpertal Bank of Canada travel services include: 


*® Advice on all questions re 


overseas travel. 
* Travellers cheques for travel security. 


® Letters of credit. useful anywhere. 


eardine funds tor U.S. 


Consult your nearest Imperial Bank Branch Manager. today. 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 





from excess interest to th: 


Z ‘ Surplus 
funds, that is, ‘the sources of diy;, 
dends, have become. smailer and 
smaller. 

Few life insurance POlic vholders 
realize how important a par: the rate 
of interest earned on compar, inyeg. 
ments plays in the cost of | cir pro- 
tection. For example, as POrited out 
in a recent statement by 'residen; 
Guy of the Canadian Life | surance 
Officers’ Association, at age 35 the 
net premium, that is, the | remiym 
without any loading for exycnses or 
profit, on a whole life insur. ice cop. 
tract, assuming no interest -arnings 
would have to be about 60 per cen 
higher than that calculate: on the 
assumption of net interesi arnings 
of 3 per cent.—George G: bert ~ 
Trade: 

GOOD AND BAD 
THE first month of 1950 showed Ca. 
nadian and British trade moy ing close; 


toward a balance. It was too early ty 
decide whether the trend 
tinue throughout the year, but, from 
the British point of view, it was a satis. 
factory beginning. 

For the month, British sales to Cap. 
ada, valued at about $25.9 million 
were $5.5 million higher than they 
were for the same month in 1949, At 
the same time drops in British pur- 
chases of agricultural and vegetable 
products from Canada, reduced UK. 
dollar expenditures to $48.6 million— 
a fall of about $7.2 million 

All in all, it wasn’t too good for 
Canada, for although exports to the 
U.S. increased by almost 13 per cent 
over the January 1949 figure, declines 
in sales to dollar-short countries more 
than offset this increase. Total Cana 
dian exports were $15.8 million less 
than they were for January, 1949, 


business briefs 


EQUITABLE Life Insurance Co. of 
Canada reports assets increased from 
$19,813,517 to $21,109,388 in 1949; 


ild Con- 


total incoine from $2,917,904 to 
$3,267,726; payments to policyholé 
ers from $889,275 to $1,072,683; 
surplus from $1,153,542 $1,200, 
723; rate of interest earned on invest 
ments from 4.88% to 5.04 invest & 
ment and contingency reserves from 
$750,000 to $800,000; and policy and 
annuity reserves from $16.! 30,688 t 
$17,189,719. New insurat in 1949 
amounted to $10,627,06¢ »mpared 
with $10,228,385 in tl yrevious 
year, while the insurance orce at 
the close of the vear total 73,459 


582, compared with S6f 4) a 
the end of 1948.—G.G 


DURING the past yea e new 
insurance of the Northern ! 
ance Co. of Canada a ted (0 
$17,208,243, compared $1), 
834,468 in 1948, while yusiness 
in force at the close of totalled 
$116,999,373 as against > 221.4 


at the end of 1948. Ass creased 
in 1949 from $20,666,9 O 924° 
261,179 and the surplt creased 
from $620,542 to $70 Pay: 
ments to policyholders { bent 
ficiaries in 1949 totalled 80,2965 
compared with $1,116,34* the - 
vious year. Policy reser’ icrease? 

7,188,104 


during the past year from 
to $18,480,754.—G.G. 
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The Philosophical Banker 


One Critic Calls him a Windbag, 
Bu: Montreal’s Taggart Smyth 
Is a Friend to Everybody 


by Ec Santey 


A VIS.!OR to Montreal was being 
treated 9 a round of handshaking in 
the ct nbers of Mayor Camillien 
Houde (he chief magistrate turned 


to intr’ luce one of his guests. “This 
sentier 9.” he announced, “is my 
cood f end Smyth. He has the most 


alib tonzue you’ve ever heard—but 
not a s.agle enemy.” 
The vice compliment uttered by 


the M . no vocal wallflower him- 
self, | directed at a grey-haired, 
pleasan’ little ~man with twinkling 
eves a warm smile: Taggart 
Smvtt banker who should be a 
politic 

~ §myih is General Manager of The 
Monti City and District Savings 
Bank, august organization with 
which he has been associated for more 
than half of its 104 years. He is also 
Monti top non-political leader, a 


—David Bier 
TAGGART SMYTH 


man Who grinds only one axe, that of 
good government. 
If there is a typical Canadian suc- 


cess stors, it is personified by Smyth, 
who worked his way up from a $400- 
a-year or clerk to a position of 
leaders n Canadian banking cir- 
~~ N lege graduate, he climbed 
to the 


by reading, studying and 
Piuge hile rejecting an average 
ol offers a year. 


\t nyth is an expert in eco- 
non a man whose deep sense 
_ S| values has never been 
blunt, the cold, business-like out- 
— fictitious, cane-and-Rolls- 

OVC 


er. He is also a man whose 
ocracy is living and real. 
‘ay to fight all the isms is 





to vor of our own method of 
It come a tradition that one 
Se another of The Montreal 
it a , 
District Savings Bank has 
fone + = 
gon politics. But Smyth has 
man 


play an important role 


in government without meddling in 
politics. 

At times the temptation may have 
been strong. A dozen executives of the 
bank, through the years, have been 
active in municipal, provincial and 
federal politics. So it is only natural 
for friends to expect him to follow 
the lead of his predecessors. 

Smyth has other ideas. Five times 
he has been approached to run for 
mayor. Five times he has refused— 
but not without giving his friends a 
sporting chance to convince him. “I'll 
tell you what,” he repeated on each 
occasion. “You get a petition signed 
by 500 men on St. James Street who 
want me to be mayor and I'll run.” 


Back Seat Driver 


His hands-off politics policy has 
never prevented him from being a 
leading figure in Montreal municipal 
affairs. As head of the City Improve- 
ment League and a veteran member 
of other organizations, he takes a 
lively, and often vocal, interest in 
what the politicians are doing. 

It is not uncommon for him to 
spend hours after a full day at the 
bank on a favorite civic endeavor. 
One night it may be a meeting, an- 
other evening a radio address. He 
makes an average of 10 addresses a 
year, but once went as high as 32. 

His pet projects for Montreal are 
beautification (“we've got to get rid 
of those objectionable posters”), a 
solution to the city’s transportation 
muddle, and measures to curb noise 
and smoke. 

Smyth has a strong distaste, which 
amounts to almost a mania, for half- 
measures and procrastination. “When 
you undertake something, you should 
get it done at once, not put it off.” 

His Irish ancestry probably ac- 
counts for his positive ideas. His 
views occasionally irk listeners, but he 
laughs at men like the one who 
phoned him after a broadcast and 
shouted, “Smyth, you're just an old 
windbag.” 

He likes to philosophize. “The 
world abounds with evidence of de- 
sign: the course of the sun and the 
stars: the due succession of the sea- 
sons; inalterable production of like by 
like.” Thus, he reasons, happiness “is 
in the doing of the things we have 
been placed upon the earth to do. 
Just as the man-made machine en- 
dures or is scrapped in the measure 
that it answers the design of its maker, 
so we mortals are happy in the meas- 
ure that we correspond to the designs 
of our Creator.” 

On a down-to-earth level, his views 
are equally plain-spoken. He thinks 
there is something good in Commu- 
nism, but not in Communists. The 
latter preach hate which he calls “a 
dissolving force” which destroys the 
hater more often than the hated. 
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Over 125 
Investment 


Opportunities 


Our March Review and Securities List contains 
comment concerning the level of Canada’s busi- 
ness activity during the first two months of 1950, 
as well as highlights from the latest financial 
statements of Simpsons, Limited, Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada, Canada Cement Company 
Limited, Massey-Harris Company Limited, and 
Dominion Tar & Chemical Company Limited. 


A well diversified list of over 125 investment 
securities to yield from 3% to over 6% is offered 


in the Review. 


A copy of our March Review and Securities 


List will be forwarded gladly upon request 
by mail or telephone. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Montreal 
Hamilton 


Toronto 
Ottawa 
Regin 


New York Halifax 


Winnipeg 
London, Ont. 


Quebec 


Vancouver 


Kitchener 


Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 


London, Eng 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS SINCE 1878 


Contractor's Performance Bonds 
For Responsible Principals 


So aimeBAYooSTREET 
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‘Tee offices right Automobile, fire 











in Ontario — execu- personal property, 
tives right on the burglary, cargo, 
ground selected elevator, 
risks every one 


teams, plate 
glass, general 
and public 
liability — 
fidelity and 
surety bonds 


of these advan- 
tages to agent 
and insured is 
available on 
fire insurance 
through Pilot. 


Head Office: 
199 Bay St. 
Toronto. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


M°SCOLL- FRONTENAC OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED 





“PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
NO. 15” 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN tha 


he 
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Fror 1ac l 
quarter ending > 
April 20th, 1950 t rd 
t the close of busine 50. 


By Order of the Board 


FRED HUNT, FCIS 


Secretary 












Red Road To Rangoon? 


With Burma an inviting field for a 
Chinese Communist advance, will that 
country’s famous road soon become a 
highway for Red armies? G. S. Jury, an 
authority on Burma, analyzes the situ- 
ation that has developed since Com- 
monwealth ties were cut. Next week in 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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TO A MILLION CANADIANS 
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Bureau drawers and cupboards are no 
} ce yt \ ] b ds l 1 « t Vall ible 
1 sw otec behind the steel doors 
( s costs so little. Thousands 
( Db Mf customers have found a Ask for 
| Safety Deposit Box the ae 
3 ; a million Canadians 
their safckeept ds—at use the B ot M 


{ but a cent or two a day. 
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| Canada's "Firat Sank . .. WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 











THE 


asualty Company of Canada. 


TORONTO 


A. W. EASTMURE 
President Managing Director 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Why Can’t You Write? 


Its much simpler than you think! 


C 


HEAD OFFICE a 


E. D. GOODERHAM 















Q° MANY pe 7 with the “germ” of writing produce most of the fiction published, but 
x.) in them simply can't get ted. They suffer countless articles on business affairs, social 
from inertia Or they set uf laginary barriers matters, sports, hobbies, homemaking, local, 
to taking the first church and club activities, etc., as well 


field is ynfined to 
1 ‘fe r writing 
bulk of commercial 
nknowns."’ Not 
and women 


Many are convinced 
persons gifted with 

Pew realize that th 
writing is done 
only do these th 


Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of cheques for $25, $50 and $100 
go out to writers whose latent ability was per- 
haps no greater than yours 












Becomes Sports Writer Long Before Completing Course 


nplet mu third story writing assignment I was writing 
n Ontario Daily and earning enough money from space 
for my course. Several Editors have taken a great interest 
\ {. course, and have expressed considerable faith in your Copy 
7 f training.” Wil James Seaton, 816 Lorne Avenue, 
Ont., Canada 





The Practical Method 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Writing Aptitude Test FREE 
Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test wil 
whether or not you have natural talen 
writing. It will analyze your powers of ob- 
servation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is 
no cost or obligation. Simply mail the coupon 
below, TODAY. Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica, One Park Ave., New York 16 N.Y., U.S.A 
Founded 1925 


NOTICE TO CANADIANS 


Newspaper Institute’s operations in Canada 
have been approved by the Foreign Exchange 
Centrol Board. Despite devaluation, CANA- 




















DIAN DOLLARS ARE ACCEPTABLE AT PAR 


WITH U.S To facilitate all financial 
transactions, a special permit has been as- 
signed to their account with The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Montreal 





Newspaper Institute of America, ] 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. | 

Se ey t st or obligation ir ne Aptitude Test and further 
for na writing for profit a ised in Saturday Night March 14 | 
| Mr. | 
{ Mrs. | 
Miss \ | 
Address | 
A est ence t e al. No salesman will call on you 98-C-590 | 


Sopyright 1949 Newspaper Institute of America 





COAL WAR 


THE U.S. court decision that the 
United Mine Workers Union was not 
in contempt in refusing to obey a 
court order to go back to work, pro- 
voked two main reactions. Critics of 
the strikers concluded that John L. 
Lewis had found a small loophole and 





—International 


LOOPHOLE: Bossman John L. Lewis 
spoke, 370,000 miners disobeyed. 


had managed to squeeze his union 
through it. The loophole: it was not 
the concerted decision of the union to 
continue the strike, but was the indi- 
vidual choice of 370,000 coal miners 
to disobey the order to go back to 
work. Such a coincidence of a third 
of a million minds, said the critics, 
was hard to swallow indeed. 

Union men, on the other hand, were 
elated. They believed that the opera- 
tors had been holding out in the ex- 
pectation that the union would get a 
heavy fine slapped on it. Now that the 
fine was not forthcoming, they felt 
pretty sure the operators would be 
willing to make the concessions neces- 
sary for a settlement. 


Insurance: : 
NEW INVESTMENT 


PROPOSALS to liberalize New York 
laws to permit life insurance com- 
panies to invest in common stocks are 
up for consideration in the 
State Legislature. There are thirty- 
three states that permit their life in- 
surance companies to invest in com- 
mon stocks to a limited extent but 
New York is not one of them. 

The industry is by no means united 
in seeking the change. Spokesmen for 
the New York Life, Mutual Life and 
Guardian Life endorsed the proposal, 
while Equitable Life opposed the 
change and an officer of Metropolitan 
Lite said he was not advocating com- 
mon stock purchases. State insurance 
officials advised the legislators not to 
take any “hasty” action. 

The legislators asked the industry 
whether interest rates on policy loans 
should be lowered from the present 
maximum of 5 per cent. The industry 
unanimously opposed lower rates on 
the ground that they would encourage 
borrowing and lead to collapse of 
policies and loss of protection 


serious 


J. P. LANGLEY & CO. | 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A., 
Chartered Accountants 


905 Bank of Montreal Bldg 
Toronto 


ave 


AS YOU GO 


A small sum saved from eac! 
pay envelope amounts in time 
to a fund that enables you ¢ 
do things. It’s regular saving 
more than how much—that 
counts. Canada Permanent pays 


you 2% ON SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS. 


CANADA. 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
8-8 


THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL WIMMIPEO EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


ta aU ae aa 3 SUN 


WESTERN GROCERS 


LIMITED 












Notice of Dividends 





Notice is hereby given that the folowing 
dividends have been declared paya April 
15th, 1950, to shareholders of record Marcb 
15th, 1950 


On the Preferred Shares $20 Par $1.40 


Series—35 cents a share; 

Or alternatively $1.75 a Share oo the 
Preference Shares $100 Par not yet @x- 
changed for Preferred Shares *?0 Pat 
pursuant to Arrangement date? June 
21st, 1946; 

On the Class A Shares—50 cents & 


share; 


mon Shares not yet exchanged Class 
A Shares and New Common Sha*es pu- 
suant to Arrangement, dated June 21s, 


1946. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Or alternatively $2.00 a share Com: | 











March Ist, 1950 Ww. P. RILEY | 
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\DIAN LIFE OWes much Of its streneth the first Norwegian to set foot 1 
| 
vitality as well as its variety, interest New World. ‘The vears whic ( 
| | ‘ | 
colour to the blending of racial and have seen a steady stream of o | 
ural heritages from many lands. Northern cousins add the S 5 
| | } rita t ‘anya l 
is a matter of pride to all Canadians ind culture to Canada’s gro 
, 
sO many races, Without sacrilicing Norweglans, too, broueg 
national characteristics, have united — one of Canada’s favourite sports—skiing | 
miselves into one great citizenship Pheir industry and thritt ¢ e. ‘ 
madian Famuly literature, their stamina a ra 
a ee i 
Whe Lief Ericson touched on qualities which have contribute ( 
da’s shores in 1000 A.D. he was to Canada’s progress. E 
| 
s 
Hf 
b 
: a ps ‘ 
DISTILLERS (Canada) Limited 
: ‘ 










Calvert, Secretary of State to King James I, and head of the tamou y | 
Calvert family, founded one of Canada’s first colo Ne U 
land in 1622. Calvert and his descendants fostered the princip 






religious tolerance and democratic freedom 






fertile seed of democracy in the New World. 





Here. Senoras y Senores. are four full portions of mucho 
I 


vood eating. Niblets Brand Mexicorn is the name. 


Sweet green peppers and sweet red peppers mixed 
beautifully with golden kernels of NibletS Brand 
“Packed at the fleeting moment of perfect flavor” 


Corn. Try it. pronto! 


Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ontario. 
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